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INTRODUCTION 



The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, at its 183rd (May-June 
1971) Session, decided to place on the agenda of the 58th (1973) Session of the 
International Labour Conference an item entitled " paid educational leave 

The proposal that paid educational leave should be examined by the Confer- 
ence with a view to the adoption of an international instrument on the subject 
originated in a resolution adopted by the Conference at its 49th (1965) Session. This 
resolution ^ advocates " the access of workers to various types of paid educational 
leave, as distinct from holidays with pay for recreational purposes, in order to give 
them the opportunity and incentive to acquire the further education and training 
which they need to carry out their duties at the workplace and to assume their 
responsibilities as members of the community 

The terms of this resolution subsequently formed the basis for resolutions 
adopted by other organs of the ILsO. Thus, the Advisory CommiUee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers, the Textiles Committee and the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, in 1967, 1968 and 1971 respective- 
ly, adopted resolutions concerning paid eduvationa'l leave for occupational and 
educational improvement.^ 

With regard to trade union activities, the Workers' Representatives Recommen- 
dation (No, 143) adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 56th (1971) 
Session calls for workers' representatives to be given the necessary time off, 
without loss of pay or of social and fringe benefits, in order to attend trade union 
meetings, training courses, seminars, congresses and conferences. 

Certain other organisations, both international and regional, have in recent 
years shown a marked interest in the subject of paid educational leave. For in- 
stance, at the Thirteenth Session of its General Conference (Paris, 1964), UNESCO 
adopted resolution 1.261 relating to permanent: education for adults, which invites 
member States to consider the provision of facilities for the life-long education of 
adults as an integral part of their education systems and also proposes, among other 
things, that workers should be granted the leave — paid, if possible — necessary for 
their training within the framework of permanent education. The Council of Europe 
has under consideration the possibility of establishing a European convention 
on educational leave ; as a basis for such an instrument, the Council for Cultural 
Co-operation sponsored a series of studies on the subject. ^ In addition, in 1971 the 



* For the texts see Appendix II. 

^ Permanent Education^ a compendium of studies commissioned by the Council for Cultural 
Co-operation (Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 1970); R. CrummenerJ and G. Dermine: Educational 
Leave, a Key Factor of Permanent Education and Social Advancement (Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 
1969). 
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Organisation for Economic Co-ppcralion and Development held an international 
conference on continuing training and education during working life^ which dealt, 
infer alia, with the measures taken in various countries relating to the use of 
working time for educational purposes. 

Finally, in accordance with a decision taken by the Governing Body at its 184th 
(November -1971) Session, a Meeting of Experts on Paid Educational Leave was 
organised by the ILO in Geneva in January 1972,^ 

In accordance with the decision by the Governing Body, this item will be dealt 
with under the double-discussion procedure provided for in article 39 of the Stand- 
ing Orders of the Conference. Accordingly, the Office has prepared the present 
preliminary report for communication to governments with a view to the first 
discussion by the Conference. 

Chapter I describes in general terms the background to the question and dis- 
cusses the purposes of paid educational leave. Examples of the national law and 
practice of various countries in this field are given in Chapter II. Chapters III 
and IV cxaraine -some particular aspects of the question, such as the financ^l 
implications and the duration and forms of paid educational leave, while Chap- 
ter V considers possible forms of international action. The report concludes with a 
questionnaire to which governments arc asked to reply, giving the reasons for their 
replies. 

It has beeh found in the past that Members whose law and practice are in, 
conformity with the essential provisions of an international instrument are some- 
limes unable lo ratify or accept that instrument formally by reason of comparative- 
ly minor divergences between its precise terms and national law or practice. These 
divergences may relate to the scope of the instrument : the scope of the relevant 
national legislation may not completely coincide with the instrument or may define 
differently the sector or sectors covered by it. Alternatively, they may relate to 
details of application of the basic principles. It is clearly desirable for difficulties of 
this nature to be taken into account at the time of the drafting of the instrument, 
with a view lo determining whether it can be rendered sufficiently flexible to meet 
these difficulties without detriment to its substantive effect. A question has accord- 
ingly been included in the questionnaire inviting Members to indicate any particu- 
larities of national law and practice concerning the subject under 'discussion which 
in their view are liable to create difficulties in the implementation of an international 
instrument as conceived in this report, and to make specific suggestions as to how 
these difficulties may be met. 

On the basis of the governments^ replies, the Office will prepare a second report 
summarising the views expressed and indicating the principal points that require 
consideration by the Conference. 

In accordance with article 39(1) of the Standing Orders of the Conference, the 
present preliminary report is being circulated so as to reach governments not less 

^ OECD: Continuing Training and Education during Working Life, Papers for an Int^national 
Conference, Copenhagen, 1970 (Paris, OECD, 1971). 
^ For the report of the Meeting see Appendix I. 
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than twelve months before the opening of the 58th Session of the Conference in 
1973. In order that the Office may have time to examine the replies and to prepare 
and dispatch the second report, 'which, in accordance with article 39(3) of the 
Standing Orders, must be sent to governments not later than four months before the 
opening of the 58th Session of the Conference, governments are requested to send 
their replies so as to reach the Office in Geneva not later than 30 September 
1972. 

In this connection the attention of governments is dtawn to the recommendation 
addressed to them by the Governing Body at its 183rd Session in June 1971, on ihc 
basis of the resolution concerning the strengthening of tripartism ia the over-all 
activities of the International Labour Organisation, adopted by the Conference at 
its 56th Session, that they consult the most representative organisations of em- 
ployers and workers before they finalise replies to ILO questionnaires relating to 
items on the agenda of sessions of the General Conference Governments are 
requested to indicate in their replies which organisations have been so consulted. It 
is assumed that the results of the consultation will be reflected in the government's 
reply ; under tlie Standing Orders of the Conference only replies of governments are 
taken into account in the preparation of the subsequent report. 



\ 
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CHAPTER I 
I I 

BACKGROUND AND PURPOSES 

The preamble to the resolution concerning paid educational leave, adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its 49th (1965) Session, notes ' that the 
development of niodern society, which is largely conditioned by scientific and 
technological progress, calls for new and ever-widening knowledge which cannot be 
provided solely through initial general schooling and vocational training '\ The 
preamble also stresses the desirability ol promoting appropriate continuing educa- 
tion to meet new occupational and general educational needs and underlines the 
importance of developing and encouraging new forms of further education. 

Paid educational leave is thus intended to provide opportunities of education for 
growing numbers of persons already in employment — and while they remain in 
employment — in order that they may be better equipped to meet the demands of 
technological change, to improve their chances of promotion and social' advance- 
ment and to participate in the economic and social life of their workplace and the 
community at large. UNESCO and certain other Internationa?, and regional organi- 
sations that are concerned with education for people throughout their working 
lives — lifelong education — envisage paid educational leave in the same light. In the 
present report, therefore, paid educational leave is conceived of as freeing wage 
earners and salaried employees for various educational purposes during their nor- 
mal working time, for specified periods and witbr loss of income, such leave being 
granted under statutory provisions, collective ^reements or some other type of 
arrangement. ^ ^ 

Leave for Vocational Training 

The whole concept of vocational training (and of training in general) has 
evolved considerably in recent years. This is due to a number of factors. In the first 
place, rapid and continuing technological change means that occupational content 
and the barriers between individual occupations are evolving continuously, tradi- 
tional occupations are disappearing and new ones emerging. Work has often to be 
performed in different conditions, and requires different skills and knowledge than 
in the past. It frequently demands a higher level of general education and a broader 
range both of technical knowledge and of practical skills and, in many cases, of 
functional skills. More people require education, know,ledge and skills than before ; 
and, moreover, the skills and knowledge required are themselves evolving as occu- 
pational change continues. 
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There has also been increased recognition that training is a vital tool in economic 
and social development, in both industrialised and industrialising counlrics. In 
the former, for instance, adult training is to' a growing extent being employed as a 
means of implementing active manpower policies, whereas in the past it tended to 
concentrate more on remedial action. In jndustrialising countries, high priority is 
being given to training within the framework of the drive towards economic and 
social development. 

The change in the concept of vocational training has also beon alfeclcd by new 
social ideas and policies. The principle of equality of opportunity has been ac- 
cepted, with its corollary that every individual should be enabled to develop his 
potential and make his maximum contribution to the economic and social life of 
the community, as well as live in satisfactory conditions. 

The implications of these various developments for vocational training have 
been far-reaching. They have meant, in particular ; that the training an individual 
has or receives when entering the labour force is no longer sufficient to meet his 
needs and iho.<c of his job througlu/ ' his working life; that training must be 
available for all, according to their requirements ; that training must be given with 
maximum efiiciency and must be planned and organised systematically in direct 
co-ordination with employment opportunities and requirements, and given by stafY 
trained for the purpose and using modern teaching methods and aids ; that initial 
training must provide the necessary broad adaptability to future occupational 
change as w^ell as inculcating the skills and knowledge required for employment ; 
that comprehensive provision must be made for highly flexible further training to 
meet new needs as they arise — for up^-rading, updating, retraining, promotion, 
etc. ; and that a special effort must be made to overcome the generation gap 
which is developing between young, well-educated and well-trained new entrants to 
the labour force and the many workers already in employment who have not had an 
opportunity of acquiring a sound general education and adequate technical kncwJ- 
edge and skills. 

The concept of training on these lines has come to be generally accepted and 
there is a steady move towards putting it into practical effect. In recent years a 
number of countries have taken action to review and reorganise their training 
systems accordingly. The various approaches which are being adopted, such as 
training by stages and modular or block techniques, are based on the principle of 
providing recurrent training as necessary after initial training, with the implication 
that release from work will be required for this purpose. 

Leave for General Education 

The concept of recurrent training throughout working life is also gaining ground 
as regards general education, and the two systems — education and training — are 
becoming integrated into one continuous process. While the process commences 
with general education, which provides the basis for subsequent training, general 
education also accompanies and forms part of training action, complementing and 
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reinforcing it as necessary. It is already very dillicuJt in many cases to distinguish 
between the two. ^^-""^ 



There has been a growing r^Iisation that cdueation is a preparation for h'fc in 
the widest sense and must ^ake account of the need for a sound general cdueation, 
for a " technical approach " to life, for vocat'onal orientation and guidance, for the 
pro 'on of information on the world ot irk and on the economic and social 
structure of the community for young peopL* while still at school. Education must 
also be available as required during working life Systems of general education arc 
therefore at present undergoing a process rather similar to that in which vocational 
training systems are now engaged. They are being reviewed, replanned and reorga- 
nised, as considered appropriate, from the viewpoint of their suitability for modern 
economic and social conditions, adaptability to change, and maximum eflicicncy 
and effectiveness in the light of modern teaching techniques, equipment and aids 
and the availability of better-trained teachers and of better facilities in general. 
Several countries have recently reorganised their education systems to provide for 
lifelong education on a recurring basis, as necessary. 

The action being taken is inspired by the principle of equal opportunity for all : 
there is a trend towards providing a longer period of compulsory schooling and 
towards eliminating — both during this period and subsequently — rigid coiT.part- 
mentalisation into academic and vocationally-oriented streams. In a number of 
countries, for instance, steps are being taken to enable secondary-school pupils DOth 
to complete general secondary education and to acquire an occupational qualifica- 
tion during the same period. It is also becoming common for all general education 
to include some vocational elements, not with the aim of providing training in 
occupational skills but of familiarising pupils with the implications and conditions 
of working life. 

Orientation streams arc now compulsory in a number of education systems, the 
aim being to enable all children to accjuire a wide variety of experience in different 
lines of general edXication and in a variety of occupational fields and thus to help 
them to choose the field of education or training in which they wish to continue and, 
possibly, to make a preliminary choice of their future work. The arrangements may 
include provision for. pupils in such stream.> (and in others) to spend practice 
periods in undertakings^ in order to see for themselves the type of work involved 
and the conditions in which it is performed. 

These trends are apparent in both industrialising and industrialised countries 
alike. The former are faced with particularly acute problems, however, because 
they are frequently not yet in a position to provide general education for all their 
scl-'ool-age children, let alone for the many adults who have not had an opportunity 
to acquire ev^n a bare minimum of general education. Moreover, there is quite a 
high drop-out rate among those children who have an opportunity to attend school 
but who may be obliged, for family feasons, to accept without question any paid 
work offered them. Again, the education itself may be ill-adaptea to the conditions 
in the countries concerned : many developing countries are reviewing their educa- 
tion systems with particular regard to this aspect. 
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As a result of the improvement in educational systems in recent years and of the 
changes which have occurred in work requirements, even adults in highly industria- 
lised countries may require a higher level of general education than they currently 
possess. They are often ai <i disadvantage as compared with younger, better-educa- 
ted members cf the labour force, and many schemes of further training therefore 
include courses of general education. Other steps have also been taken to improve 
the educational level of adult workers, such as the institution of " universities o; the 
air " and open universities. However, there is clearly a need for more comprehen- 
sive action. 

This generation gap is even more serious in developing countries, despite the 
considerable efforts by governments to organise mass educational action. In many 
cases such action has concentrated largely on literacy programmes, sometimes 
work-oriented, but much still needs to be done to raise the educational standards of 
the large numbers who have had a little but not enough general education, 

I' 

Leave for Trade Union Education 

The International Development Strategy adopted by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly for the Second Development Decade stresses the importance of popu- 
lar participation and mobilisation of public opinion for development. Social institu- 
tions :>uch as trade unions and co-operatives are vital for economic and social 
development but they cannot be fully effective wiihovt adequate training of work- 
ers and their representatives in the field of labour, social and economic affairs. 

Trade unions attach great importance to the information of their members and 
the training of their leaders, in order that they may function as competent, democ- 
ratic and representative organisations fully able to defend workers' rights and 
as^jLimc wpr^ers* responsibilities. Employers and their organisations have also come 
to realise, in the processes of labour-management rclati6ns, collective bargaining or 
grievance settlement for instance, that it is in the common interest of both parties 
that the dialogue be conducted by well-informed and well-trained representatives 
from both sides. In addition, in many countries public authorities now practise a 
policy of promoting the meaningful participation of workers in the various economic 
and social processes, at both the planning and the implementation stages ; here 
again it is essential that the workers' representatives be fully competent for the 
purpose of such participation, and special and sustained efforts are called for in 
order for them to acquire adequate knowledge and maintain it up to date. 

When they met in May 1971, the ILO Consultants on Workers' Education 
stressed the need for the TLO to take action aimed at gene^ alising the provision of 
paid educational leave. The importance of workers' education for economic and 
social development, coupled with the limited resources of many trade unions, 
make this particularly necessary in order to meet the educational needs of workers 
and their representatives. International standards on paid educational leave would 
be incomplete without reference to the workers' education aspect. 
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EXAMPLES OF NATIONAL PRACTICE 

Legislative Provisions 
Vocational Training 

Developments in training requirements and in vocational training organisation 
have given rise in several countries to new legislation designed to facilitate greater 
access to appropriate vocational training, including further training (retraining, 
updating, upgrading, etc.), by the working population. Nevertheless, it is still rare 
to find legislation of general coverage entitling workers to paid leave to follow 
training courses while still retaining their usual employment. It is true that in 
several countries legislation provides for paid leave for certain categories of em- 
ployed persons, particularly young persons, public servants and teachers, and that 
other countries have fairly recently introduced legislation under which training 
programmes of different kinds, covering various occupations, have been set up : 
retraining ; advanced training ; accelerated training ; refresher courses, and so on. 
While not making any reference to paid educational leave for vocational training as 
suui, these laws implicitly affirm the right to such leave. But many of these training 
programmes are intended for workers who have become redundant and must be 
absorbed into new industries, or for those who have voluntarily decided to take up 
a new occupation. There are only a few countries whose legislation makes provision 
for workers to take time off from their normal employment, with full maintenance 
of wages or salary and of various other rights relating to seniority, pensions, 
insurance and so on. Moreover, national law and practice with regard to training 
differ considerably from one country to another, which makes a meaningful com- 
parison difficult. 

Thus, in France the Act of 16 July 1971, to organise continuing vocational 
training as part of lifelong education, repeals previous legislation on vocational 
training policy and on the remuneration of persons undergoing vocational training, 
adopted in 1966 and 1968 respectively. The new Act establishes the principle of 
continuing vocational training as an integral part of lifelong education, such train- 
ing consisting of initial and further training for adults and young persons who are 
in, 01 about to enter, employment. Its stated purpose is to enable workers to ada[>t 
to changes in techniques and in conditions Ci work and to promote their social 
advancement and participation in cultural, economic and social development. 
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111 the United Kingdom training has legislative backing through the Industrial 
Training Act of 1964, The Act provides for the creation of industrial training 
boards for different branches of economic activity, with the exception of some 
nationalised industries and of government service. Since 1964, 29 training boards 
have been set np covering over 15 million einpJoyecL, in about 1 million undertak- 
ings. The boards provide or arrange courses and other facilities for the training of 
persons employed or. aiming at employment in the various occupational sectors. 
They are also called upon to make recommendations with regard to the nature and 
length of training as well as to the further education to be associated with the 
training, the persons by and to whom the training ought to be given, the stanaards 
to be attained as a result of the training and the methods of ascertaining whether 
these standards have in fact been attained. Furthermore, the boards contribute in 
various ways to management education. They publish recommendations on 
management training and development and almost all of them give grants for this 
purpose. Some boards directly provide management training courses, thus ensuring 
industry-related training. 

In both Denmark and Canada legislation passed in 1960 and 1967 respectively 
provides for the initial training and retraining of employed workers as well as of 
unemployed persons seeking employment. In the Federal Republic of Germany 
legislation adopted in 1969 includes three Acts respecting vocational training, train- 
ing promotion and employment promotion ; each Act contains measures which 
come close to paid educational leave (though not establishing it as a right), in that 
they appl> to persons in employment undergoing training and having interrupted 
their employment to acquire further training. 

In several countries of Eastern Europe legislation of general coverage estab- 
lishes the right of both manual and non-manual workers in all occupations to tinie 
off with pay to attend vocational training courses. For instance, in Czechoslovakia, 
under the terms of a Government Notification of 1961, workers who are pursuing 
their studies in approved educational institutions, concurrently with employment, 
are entitled to certain concessions at work and to certain financial guarantees. The 
concessions consist of reductions in normal hours of work and paid leave for the 
purpose of preparing and sitting for examinations, but apply only to workers who 
have been recommended for such courses by the establishment in which they work 
and by its trade union organisation. 

In Poland legislative provisions for paid vocational training leave are laid down 
in various orders, decrees and resolutions issued by different government authorities. 
These provisions apply, as a rule, to specific categories of workers, to certain types 
of training or to particular educational or vocational institutions. Thus, according 
to a resolution of the Council of Ministers of' 1965, further training is made 
compulsory for certain types of workers, for example those employed in branches 
of economic activity where rapid technological change makes it particularly impor- 
tant for them to acquire a wider range of skills and knowledge. 

According to an Act adopted in Romania in 1971, further training for workers 
at all levels — from senior manageihent staflf to production operatives — is to be 
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provided in socialist organisations and undertakings,, in government ministries and 
departments and other public bodies, in training centres and other educational 
establishments for all sectors of the economy. Further training (both full- and part- 
time) is provided by courses, on-the-job training, periods of organised practical 
training or specialisation within the worker's own undertaking or at another organi- 
.sation or undertaking (either within the country or abroad), individual training 
programmes, specialised training centres or further education institutions, includ- 
ing institutes for postgraduate study. Further training may be organised as a 
continuous period of training or in a series of recurrent periods. The Act makes it 
compulsory for all public bodies, organisations and undertakings to provide further 
training for their personnel. In turn, it is compulsory for workers to participate in 
further training in order to broaden their knowledge and to raise the level of their 
skills. Management and assimilated supervisory and technical staff are required to 
ensure that the personnel working under them have access to further training on a 
continuing basis. 

Paid educational leave in the USSR is covered in general terms by Act No. 2- 
VIII of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, adopted in July 1970, laying down 
fundamental principles governing labour legislation. According to the Act, manual 
and non-manual workers following industrial training or study courses at educa- 
tional, technical or vocational institutions while still at work are provided by the 
management with the facilities necessary to enable them to combine work and 
study. Paid educational leave for managerial, technical and scientific personnel in 
the USSR has been regulated by various orders since 1959. To give a few examples, 
such leave is granted to engineering students of the higher technical institutes 
established at a number of industrial undertakings, to managerial personnel of state 
farms who have taken advanced training courses and to physicians following 
refresher and advanced study programmes. Similar provisions exist for phar- 
maceutical personnel. 

In the developing countries there arc few examples of legislative provisions 
which entitle adult workers to take a vocational training course concurrently with 
their normal employment, with full maintenance of wages or equivalent allowances. 
Latin American countries, however, constitute an exception to this general state- 
ment, and, although the statutory obligations in respect of the training of adult 
workers are limited in scope, they arc frequently expanded in collective agree- 
ments, as will be seen in a later section. The Mexican Federal Labour Act of 1969 
requires undertakings employing at least 100 workers to make suitable provision, at 
their own expense, for the technical or practical training of a specified number of 
workers or of children of workers. On the termination of their course of study, the 
trainees must work for at least one year in the undertaking which paid their training 
grant. Furthermore, under this Act, employers are obliged to organise permanent 
or periodic vocational training or advanced training courses for their workers. 
Such courses may be established in individual undertakings or jointly by several 
firms. Somewhat similar provisions are contained in the Labour Codes of Colombia, 
Ecuador and Venezuela. 
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Finally, among African countries, Zambia's Technical Uducation and Voca- 
tional Training Act of 1970 was adopted to provide for the promotion, improvement 
and financing of services and facilities relating to technical education and vocation- 
al training. The Act establishes a Commission for this purpose whose functions 
include providing employers with facilities of this type for the training of persons 
already in employment and paying allowances or awarding grants to persons receiv- 
ing instruction at any institution. The Commission also arranges for suitable per- 
sons to receive the required instruction abroad. 

In respect of the public service, i> is now generally recognised that training 
should continue throughout most of the career of civil servants, whether in the form 
of retraining or of further training, to strengthen and broaden their knowledge and 
to keep them up to date on recent developments and techniques. Therefore, in a 
number of countries provisions exist in the legislation for civil servants to take 
leave for educational and study purposes. In the United States the Government 
Employees' Training Act and various civil service regulations provide for the 
payment of salaries or compensation to employees undergoing training considered 
necessary for the performance of their official duties. The principle of paid educa- 
tional leave is recognised by law in Switzerland in respect of public servants in the 
federal administration, but only when the training course is in the interests of the 
service ; unpaid leave may be granted when training is ^n the interests of the 
employee but likely to be of advantage to the administration also. In France pre- 
selected civil servants and other government and local authority employees under 
30 years of age, with more than fiv3 years' service, are granted financial assistance 
by their administration to attend a full-time course in preparation for the competi- 
tive entrance examination of the National School of Administration. In the Federal 
kepublic of Germany, according to an Order of 1965, federal civil servants and 
judges may be granted paid leave to attend lectures, scientific meetings, seminars 
and study courses and to sit for examinations after courses of training or further 
training. The duration of Such leave varies from six to twelve working days per 
year. Under the same Order, public servants may be granted paid leave of up to 
three months to attend language courses held abroad. Similar regulations providing 
for special leave for educational and vocational training exist at the state (Land) 
and local levels. In Ghana a civil service general order makes provision for paid 
educational leave for senior staff as well as for junior staff : tuition fees are paid 
by the Government and trainees are entitled to their usual salary until the termi- 
nation of the prescribed course of instruction. 

In other countries where leave for educational or vocational purposes is not a 
legal right, there are administrative rules governing leave entitlements or conces- 
sions of this kind granted to civil servants. Thus in Norway and Sweden the usual 
practice is to grant public servants educational leave at full pay on condition that 
the study courses followed are of particular importance to their employment. Leave 
with pay for training or study courses is also provided for in countries such as the 
Dominican Republic (for an approved course of study), Niger (for a period of one 
month), Panama (on half pay), Senegal and Uganda. In Zambia study leave is 
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granted to permanent staff only at a rate of pay determined o.i an ad hoc basis and 
provided such study is in the pubHc interest ; beneficiaries must undertake to return 
to work for an agreed period. 

Under the rules relating to external training and further education, in force 
since 1967, arrangements in the United Kingdonr civil service provide for all train- 
ing considered necessary for official purposes to be undertaken on the same teims 
as apply to other forms of clicial business, viz. training in official time, normal 
salary and appropriate allowances, with fees paid and 50 per cent of the cost 0\ 
books. Civil service departments may also give assistance to staff wishing to follow 
courses in approved subjects or, under certain conditions, in other subjects, leading 
to a recognised educational or professional qualification. 

General and Civic Education 

In many countries, if there is any legislation at all relating to general education 
for workers, it applies only to young workers up to the age of 18. Apprenticeship 
programmes, often set up to meet legislative requirements, are, of course, wide- 
spread and such programmes, in addition to their purely vocational aspects, often 
contain a certain element of general education. Moreover, apart from apprentice- 
ship training, a fairly large number of countries, particularly in Western Europe 
and to some extent in Latin America, have arrangements — in conformity with 
legislative requirements for the further education of young workers up to the age of 
18 — whereby such workers are released on one or' more days each week (on full 
pay) to attend courses of general education. 

Relatively few countries, however, have enacted legislation providing for leave 
for adult workers to ^ake general education courses. Mention has been made of 
legislative provisions in certain countries of Eastern Europe which entitle workers 
to different forms of leave for the purpose of attending vocational training /:ourses. 
Rather similar provisions apply also in the field of general education and cover all 
workers without distinction as to age. 

Legislation adopted in France in I97.I concerning the organisation of continuing 
vocational training as part of lifelong education makes provision for the granting 
of leave to wage earners in order to improve their general education in relation to 
employment. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany the Training Promotion Act mentioned 
previously makes provision for the general education of persons under 35 years of 
age ; in certain circumstances this age limit may be waived. In addition to atten- 
dance at vocational training institutions and technical schools, assistaiico from 
public funds — subject to certain conditions — is available for attendance at institu- 
tions of the " second channel to higher education such as evening schools and 
colleges and courses' of further education. The law does not, however, provide for 
any leave to be granted for study purposes. Release for study during working hours 
therefore depends on arrangements made within undertakings. 

However, at the staj:e (Land) level there is legislation providing for leave for 
social, civic, political and cultural studies. For example, an Act adopted in Berlin 
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in 1970 provides for the release during working hours of workers under 21 years of 
age who wish to follow recognised cpurses designed to further their social or 
political education. Leave with pay for this purpose can be claimed for up to a 
maximum of ten days per year. This leave is granted, however, on condition that 
the courses arc organised by recognised bodies concerned with youth and adult 
education, such as educational establishments coming under the local authorities, 
democratic political parties or workers' and employers' organisations. The Act 
provides that the leave may be refMscd if the aims of the organisers or the pro- 
grammes are not in accordance with the Constitution of Berlin. 

Another aspect of educational le;..ve dealt with by legislation in certain countries 
is training for participation or leadership in certain types of social activities. Al- 
though such legislation applies mainly to young people, the age level is on occasion 
set high enough to include persons well over 18. For example, in France a law 
which came into force in 1961 provides for unpaid leave for wage earners and 
apprentices under 25 years of age to encourage them to train as youth leaders. 
Courses are organised by officially approved bodies and trainees can apply to the 
Secretariat of Slate for Youth and Sport for grants to compensate for loss of 
remuneration. The leave amounts to six working days a y*..xr, to be taken in one or j 
two periods and does not af!cct holidays or other rights. The legislation also 
stipulates the number of trainees in relation to the number of workers in each 
establishment. Exceptionally, workers over 25 years of age can apply to take part 
in training courses at a high level. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany adult employees in the public service and 
young people are legally entitled to s lecial leave to attend courses in civic and 
social education ; the leave is partly fin meed by the public authorities. In Belgium 
young workers who participate in social training courses organised by the youth 
sections of trade unions as well as by other bodies are entitled by law to an 
allowance up to a maximum of 1,200 Belgian francs in any one year. 

Trade Uiiion Studies 

The practice of granting paid educational leave to workers in order to enable 
them to participate in trade union studies seems, in most countries, to be a compara- 
tively recent development ; indeed, the introduction of educational courses in 
labour subjects for trade unionists is itself of quite recent origin. It is therefore not 
surprising that relatively few countries so far have accorded workers a legal right to 
leave for such education ; new legislation to this elTect, however, is being intro- 
duced in a growing number of countries. 

Thus in Austria recent amendments to the 1947 Act reli4ing to works councils 
extend the rights Df members of works councils to paid educational leave. Release 
during working hours, on full pay, is granted for participation in training courses 
and programmes organised by the workers' or employers' organisations entitled to 
conclude collective agreements or by bodies which are recognised and approved by 
these organisations. Although educational leave does not affect the length of annual 
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holidays, the time spent on such leave is deducted from the complete working year 
in the calculation of the holiday gratuity. 

In Poland, under an Order of 1954, paid leave r,^ay be granted to workers 
attending full-time trade union training courses provided that they have been nomi- 
nated for these courses either by provincial trade union organisations (for courses 
lasting not more than one month) or by central trade union bodies (for courses of 
longer duration) ; participation must also be approved by the employer, so as not to 
disrupt the normal working of the undertaking. 

In the USSR there are no special legislative provisions of general coverage 
respecting paid educational leave for workers following trade union courses. As a 
rule, these courses are organised for members of factory and local committees and 
active members of trade unions in their free time. 

In a number of countries, however, the legal right to leave for labour education 
and trade union training is extended to all categories of workers and employees. 
Although in most cases this leave is unpaid, loss of earnings is usually compensated 
by the trade unions, by trade union-sponsored institutions or, occasionally, by the 
public autI:orities. 

Legislation adopted in France in 1957 applies to employees and apprentices in 
the public and private sectors, who arc entitled to a period of unpaid leave, 
amounting to twelve working days a year, which may be taken in one or two parts. 
The leave, although unpaid, counts as actual working time for the calculation of 
paid annual leave, family benefits, seniority and other rights. The legislation limits 
the number of persons in each undertaking entitled to study leave according to a 
graduated scale, rising from I beneficiary in undertakings employing up to 20 per- 
sons to 13 in those employing up to 250 persons. In undertakings employing more 
than 250 employees, leave may be granted to as many persons as there arc workers' 
representatives or substitute representatives in the undertaking. 

In Belgium the Act of 1963 respecting social advancement provides for the 
payment of an allowance to young workers (between 16 and 26 years of age) 
taking part in social training courses (including labour education and trade union 
subjects) organised by youth and workers' organisations. The Act thus relates to the 
training of both trade unionists and youth leaders. The courses must be organised 
by a youth organisation approved by the Minister of Employment and Labour, 
by one of the three major trade union organisations or by one or more of these 
organisations in collaboration with the employers. 

Legislation similar to the above-mentioned French legislation of 1957 is in force 
in Algeria. Three other countries in the African region also have fairly recent 
legislation in this field, namely the Congo, Madagascar and Mauritania. 

Other Arrangements 
Vocational Training 

In a number of countries, including those whose legislation provides for paid 
educational leave, time off for the purpose of following vocational training courses 
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is sometimes granted under the provisions of collective agreements or under infor- 
mal arrangements made in a particular establishment. However, che numbers of 
workers affected by such agreements and arrangements, as well as the conditions 
under which paid leave is granted, vary considerably from country to country and 
even within countries. 

In J-rance there have been in operation for some time past a number of collec- 
tive agreements providing that, in order to meet the requirements imposed by techno- 
logical progress, workers are to be afforded opportunities to follow advanced train- 
ing courses either inside or outside the undertaking ; if the training is considered 
to be essential, it is rnade compulsory and working time lost is fully remunerated. 
For many workers these and similar provisions were superseded by the negotiation, 
in July 1970, of a national inter-oceupational agreement on initial and further 
training between the National Council of French Employers, the General Confeder- 
ation of Small and Medium-sized Undertakings and all the major workers' organi- 
salionc. The agreement, which provides for various types of training at skilled and 
semi-skilled levels arid covers nearly 10 million workers, does not apply, however, 
to those eniployed in sectors not represented on the National Council of Employers, 
e.g. agriculture and the hotel trades. Those industries which declined to sign the 
agreement (such as the leather, clothing and furniture industries) and those which 
postponed a decision on the matter, remain outside the scope of the agreement. 
This agreement contains, moreover, provisions applicable to workers about to lose 
their jobs as a result of large-scale dismissals and which entitle them to leave of ab- 
sence to attend a training course of their choice while serving their notice, with their 
remuneration remaining unchanged. 

Under collective agreements entered into by joint worker/management com- 
mittees in Belgium, facih'ties for paid leave for vocational training are granted to 
workers in various industries. Most of these facilities, however, apply to workers 
under 21 years of age. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany the legislative provisions respecting voca- 
tional training are, as a rule, supplemented by a variety of arrangements within in- 
dividual undertakings, cither provided for in collective agreements or made on an 
informal basis. 

In Italy a large nun^ber of the more important collective agreements in the 
chemical, pharmaceutical, metal, rubber, petroleum, graphics, paper, plastics and 
glass industries include various kinds of arrangements for vocational training and 
often for general education as well. Such arrangements cover leave (with pay, under 
some of the more recent agreements) to sit for examinations, time off — with or 
without pay— to follow courses, special work schedules to permit attendance at 
courses and, on request, exemption from overtime or work on weekly rest days. In 
addition, some agreements provide for periods of absence, unpaid but not counted 
as inlerrupUons of service for seniority purposes, to follow courses or to prepare for 
examinations. 

In the United Kingdom just under 4 million workers are reported to be covered 
by arrangements — either formal or informal — within undertakings for paid leave 
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for vocational training. In respect of a large proportion of thiese workers, the ar- 
rangements concern only young workers under 18 years of age or apprentices, 
while in certain industries the arrangements are very limited. Nevertheless, for over 
1.5 million workers, the leave provisions are fairly comnrehensive. 

In Sweden collective agreements in the private sector normally provide that the 
employer must pay'a trainee his full salary while on study leave, if he has been sent 
on a course by the firm, either inside or outside the undertaking. For training under- 
taken voluntarily, agreement on the conditions ot the leave is reached on an ad hoc 
basis according to the potential value to the employer of the training in question. In 
Norway, too, grants are often given to trainees if the training would be in the in- 
terests of the firm. A number of collective agreements in Switzerland provide for 
special leave to enable employees to follow training courses ; in each case, the em- 
ployer decides whether or not the leave will be paid, , 

Several collective agreements in various branches of both industrj^ and com- 
merce in Ghana include provision to the effect that when employees take a course 
at 'a recognised educational establishment for which time off is required, the em- 
ployer will grant the necessary leave with pay and will bear the cost of the course ; 
the management also undertakes to consider applications to attend such courses 
from employees who have not been selected initially. 

In a 'number of Latin American countries the conditions governing paid leave 
for technical training are laid down in collective agreements. In Mexico, for example, 
where according to the Labour Code employers are obliged to grant paid training 
leave to a fixed number of workers, depending on the type of the undertaking, col- 
lective agreements provide for additional workers to take leave. Similar agreements 
are in force in various industries in a number of other Latin American countries. 

The granting of time off to prepare and sit for examinations has already been 
mentioned in connection with legislation concerning leave for vocational training in 
countries in Eastern Europe, In certain other countries as well, workers are some- 
times accorded leave for this purpose under the terms of collective agreements. This 
is, for instance, the case in Belgium, where some collective agreements — both at the 
national level and at the level of the undertaking — provide for paid leave for em- 
ployees to sit for examinations related to the' courses they are following. Leave on 
full pay to sit for examinations, plus a certain number of days for preparation, may 
be granted to employees in the lower grades of the civil service in Norway, In sev- 
eral Latin American countries collective agreements provide for time off on full pay 
to enable workers to sit for examinations connected with training courses they have 
been following in their own time. This practice is particularly common in Argentina. 

I Managerial and Technical Training 

The last three decades have witnessed a growing emphasis on management 
training for all levels of personnel, from board chairmen to shop- floor supervisors, 
and for all types of organisations, public and private, commercial and governmen- 
tal. This rapid expansion of management development activities is due to a number 
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of factors : the growing complexity of organisations in terms of goals and objec- 
tives ; the increasing influence of external factors on the operation of the enter- 
prise (such as environment, government policy, international trade, etc.) and the 
need for corresponding adjustment of internal structures ; the rapid development of 
technology and the need for up-to-date information on innovations ; the importance 
of long-terrn strategic planning with regard to effective utilisation of resources (in- 
cluding hunjan resources) and future growth opportunities. ' 

For years managers have received the bulk of their training through on-the-job 
experience. Now, however, in management selection greater value is being placed 
on education, as denoted by the current trend towards appointing more university 
and technical college graduates to managerial posts. But the young graduate needs 
experience as much as the experienced skilled supervisor — if he is to be upgraded — 
needs additional management education. 

Certain recent developments, such as the increasing mobility of managerial 
staff, the development of new management techniques in decision-making and the 
growing recognition of management as a profession, have also helped to promote 
the view that formal nanagemcnt training is an essential complement to on-the-job 
training. Increasingly, management training programmes are falling within the gen- 
eral framework of self-development and permanent education. Particularly in the 
more advanced countries, where a great variety of such programmes is in operation, 
further training in management is considered not only as a right for members of the 
managerial staff but also as a necessary and profitable investment for the future 
development of the organisation. 

The period of training will vary depending on whether managers are required to 
attend full- or part-time programmes. Some full-time courses are as long as an aca- 
demic year, combining a residential course with training periods within industry. 
In general, the higher the level of management, the shorter the period of training, so 
that in the case of top executives, training may take the form of short seminars 
where managers exchange experiences on particular issues or problems. 

It may sometimes be difficult to classify such training activities as educational 
leave. In fact, in many cases, they tend less and less to be considered as leave but as 
a part or an extension of the normal duties of management staff. 

Thus, in the United States, programmes of paid educational leave for manage- 
ment personnel have been widespread for a number of years. With increasing recog- 
nition that the expansion, and often the survival, of companies and undertakings 
may depend on investments made in staff training, educational and training facili- 
ties have become highly diversifi^. American industry offers fellowships which, for 
example in one^big oil company, allow persons at management level to study for a 
higher degree in an area of interest to the firm^ These fellowships represent a form 
of educational leave with full salary. In a growing number of companies courses are 
given at the workplace and ^during working hours by instructors from universi- 
ties — which seems to indicate a trend towards " bringing the school to the factory^". 
On the other hand, it is still current practice in some large companies to send staff 
to business schools and to pay their salary^during training. 
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Higher-level management personnel are also granted leave for studies other than 
those relating strictly to management techniques. For instance, several companies i 
assist upper-level staff members to advance in their professions by granting them 
leave in o:der that they may acquire higher academic qualifications, not only in a 
specialised field but also in the " humanities often with the object of turning spe- 
cialists into generalists. In key sectors such as electronics, where rapid obsolescence 
of technical knowledge and skills is a special problem, further training of techni- 
cians tends to become a lifelong process. In some undertakings of this sector, 25 to 
50 per cent of the staff at a time have constantly to be released to undergo further 
training. Many firms have adopted combined workstudy schemes which enable 
engineers and technicians to follow courses at local universities. This " sandwiclii 
training" — with alternating periods of extensive study and periods of work in the 
undertaking — is sometimes spread over several years. Other firms have set up their 
own technical management institutes and their own business schools. Programmes 
in these company-owned institutes are occasionally organised jointly with a local 
university to enable staff members to follow degree courses. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, with the extension in recent years of 
training facilities provided by private individuals, occupational organisations and 
undertakings, the number of persons attending management education and techni- 
cal training courses while continuing to receive their salaries has grown considera- 
bly. Many industrial and commercial firms, as well as chambers of commerce and 
industry, have set up their own training centres or jointly subsidise institutes provid- 
ing management, supervisory and technical training at various levels. Many inter- 
firm training schemes have bc^n set up b}' industry to enable staff members of small 
and medium-sized undertakings to update their knowledge and skills. 

In Belgium the training of executives is undertaken by the Industry-University 
Foundation, established in 1955, and by the five university centres which collabo- 
rate with it. One of the aims of the courses is to provide a meeting place for execu- 
tives having similar responsibilities but in different fields. In addition, the Belgian 
Office for Increased Productivity is carrying out programmes of specialised training 
in various sectors. Training within industry is widely used for supervisors and is 
also employed to some extent for management. None of these training schemes en- 
tails any loss of wages for beneficiaries. 

In the United Kingdom management education is expanding, particularly in the 
larger and medium-sized companies. According to a recent study \ almost half of 
all companies surveyed have management development schemes involving atten- 
dance at external courses. Nearly all of the large companies, about one-half of 
medium-sized companies and about one-third of the small firms release managers 
for internal courses. Full-time training has also become more widespread, particu- 
larly in the form of she t courses. 

^ H. B. Rose: "The Resource Gap in Management Education'*, in Management Education in 
the 1970s (British Institute of Management, 1970), pp. 7-1 1 ; see also J. Lynch: " The Impact of the 
Industrial Training Act on Management Education in ibid., pp. 23-25. 
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In France, under a ibll supplement to the national inter-oceupational agree- 
ment on initial and further training of 1970. management slaJT, engineers, leehni- 
eians and foremen can follow not only training courses to acquire, refresh or bring 
up to date basic skills and knowledge or to extend them, but also courses of general 
education ukely to further the participant's occupational skills. Furthermore, they 
are entitled to leave for training purposes, not only in the event of mass dismissals, 
as stipulated by the original agreement, but also in that of individual redundancy as 
a result of a plant merger, takeover or reorganisation. The proportion of workers 
absent from an undertaking for training which, in the original agreement, may not 
exceed 2 per cent of the total number of employees, is raised to 3 per cent as 
regards the categories of staff mentioned above. 

Members of this category of employees wishing to do part- or full-time teaching 
or instruction can take leave of absence without pay for a period not exceeding one 
year. If they wish to leave the undertaking in order to teach for a period of more 
than one year and less than five years, special provision may be made. In this case, 
they will have priority of re-employment ; if the absence is for less than two years 
and rc-cmpbynient is — despite their priority — not possible, they are entitled to the 
benefits provided for in the collective agreement. 

Throughout the developing countries, particularly those which have acceded to 
independence in recent years, there is a great scarcity of experienced managerial 
and technical personnel at all levels. Increasing efforts arc being made to correct 
this deficiency. In Africa, for example, apart from the large companies which pro- 
vide technical and managerial training programmes on an in-service basis, several 
countries have organised ' management associations which, through conferences, 
seminars, training courses, workshops, and other means, improve the skills and 
knowledge of managerial staff in industrial undertakings and commercial establish- 
ments. 

In a number of developing countries tl^ere are schemes of various kinds for the 
upgrading of skilled workers by means of technical training. To mention one exam- 
ple, the skilled worker upgrading scheme operated by the Central Institute of Plas- 
tics Engineering and Tools in Madras, India, provides training for the upgrading of 
artisans, generally machinists. The majority of trainees are sponsored by their em- 
ployers, who pay them a stipend during their training, which lasts two years. 

Finally, there is one occupational sector in which paid educational leave seems 
to be frequent, namely the mercantile marine. The nature of the calling, of course, 
makes some leave periods essential : officers advance in their careers step by step 
over a period of years, through both practical experience and theoretical studies, 
with qualifying examinations at various stages. In the different countries various 
measures are taken to assist trainees in meeting the cost of attendance at courses : 
scholarships, study loans or grants, for instance, financed by governments or 
shipowners, or by both as is the practice in Denmark. France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Hong Kong and Sweden. 
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Teacher Training 

111 the teaching profession a variety of arrangements exist for the further educa- 
tion of tea'chers in order to enable them to keep up to date with their subjects and 
new teaching methods and to improve their qualifications.^ As participation in fur- 
ther training programmes is optional in most c ^untries, the central or local educa- 
tional authorities offer leave of absence on full salary and, if necessary, travelling 
and subsistence allowances, with a view to encouraging such participation. A few 
examples will serve to show the type of provision made in various countries. In 
Switzerland study leave is granted in some cantons to teachers with a certain num- 
ber of years of service. Teachers in Belgium can avail themselves of short periods of 
paid study leave and also unpaid leave for research or participation in trips abroad 
under teachers' exchange programmes. More precisely defined rights arc accorded 
under the legislation in Argentina, where a teacher is entitled to one year's paid 
leave ior each ten years' service in order to broaden his knowledge. In Guatemala 
there is legislative provision for the award of fellowships (on full pay) for study 
abroad. In Iraq primary schoolteachers seeking a university degree may be allowed 
four years' study leave on half pay ; while in Cyprus study leave is granted to teach- 
ers, with pay if the teacher is selected for additional training by the authorities and 
without pay if the leave is accorded at the teacher's request. In Singapore teachers 
may be granted up to six months' leave on half pay to undertake further studies. 
The practice of according sabbatical leave on full salary to university teachers is 
becoming widespread, particularly in the United States and Canada. At the same 
time, in these and certain other countries, leave without pay for further study or for 
research purposes is granted by universities to their teaching staff, whose subsis- 
tence costs are frequently covered by fellowships from other sources. 

General Adult Education 

t 

Little information is available on the extent to which paid leave is granted for 
general education in countries where there is no legislation on the matter. Relative- 
ly few collective agreements contain clauses dealing specifically with leave for such 
studies — apart from those already mentioned in the preceding section^ relating to 
courses which might contain elements of both vocational and general education. 

While the adult education system in the Scandinavian countries offers compre- 
hensive educational facilities, such as the " Folk High Schools ", it docs not auto- 
matically confer the right to educational leave. The right seems to be a de facto 
rather than a de jure one.^ Employers are reported to be increasingly, disposed to 
grant leave and in some cases they also offer financial assistancej For example, in 



^ ILO/UNESCO: Final Report, Joint ILO/UNESCO Committee of Experts on the Application 
of the Recommendation concerning the Status of Teachers, Second Session (Paris, 27 Apr.-8 May 
1970), Chapter III: " Further Education for Teachers " (document CEART/II/1 970/4). 

*R. Crummenerl and G. Dermine: Educational Leave, a Key Factor of Permanent Education 
and Social Advancement, op. cit., p. 87. 
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Norway, according to the Basic Agreement concluded in 1970 between the trade 
unions (LO) and the Norwegian Employers' Confederation (NAF), both parties 
recognise the importance of increased education, both general and vocational, for 
the individual, for the undertaking and for society. Undertakings are therefore 
called upon to grant leave of absence for educational and training purpo;^.es unless 
special circumstances prevent it. Provisions that cover vocational training apply to 
some extent to general education. Thus, in Sweden, a number of pilot schemes 
aimed at providing some general education together with employment-oriented skill 
training have recently been implemented in several training districts. These schemes 
are designed in particular for those members of the older generation who have had 
relatively llitle schooling (six or seven years' attendance at primary school) and 
\vl,io therefore run the greatest risk of becoming unemployed. 

In the United Kingdom in recent years there has been a rapid growth of day 
release and other general education courses for industrial workers,' Local educa- 
tion authorities, universities providing extra-mural education, the Workers' Educa- 
tional Association (WEA — the major voluntary organisation in British adult educa- 
tion), as well the Trades Union Congress and many technical colleges, are actively 
engaged in this field. Adult education has been greatly enhanced by the exten- 
sion of the system of day-release courses. These are courses held during working 
hours and over the whole or part of the working day ; the participants' wages are 
paid by their employers. Among these are so-called " open " day-release courses, 
usually organised in association with a firm or group of firms, or with an industry as 
in the case of the nationalised coal mining industry. Day-release courses are usually 
held one day each week over periods of up to thirty weeks. Tn some cases they 
extend over more than one academic session. 

A recent development in the United Kingdom is the creation of the " Open 
University which offers the opportunity of education at university level to large 
numbers of people by means of televised courses combined with residential courses 
during the summer. The Open University caters in particular for people who left 
school early and took jobs or for whom there were no places at university, as well as 
for people whose interest in higher education developrd relatively late in life. 
Though students can follow the courses in their own homes, time oft" is needed to 
attend a residential summer school for up to a fortnight. It is reported that some 
industrial firms have made arrangements to allow stafl" leave for this purpose so that 
workers who are students at summer and weekend schools do not have to forgo all 
their annual holidays. i 

So far as developing countries are concerned, collective agreements in force in a 
number of the larger undertakings in several Latin American countries provide for 
various measures to encourage workers to improve their educational standards. For 
example, without granting time olT, working hours may be so arranged as to make 
regular attendance at evening classes possible, and time OiT with pay may be granted 

^ K. H. Lawson: "Universities and workers' education In Britain", in !ntenmtiona! Labour 
Review (Geneva, ILO), Vol. 101, No. I, Jan. 1970, pp. 1-14. 
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in order to prepare and sit for examinations, as in the case of vocational training 
courses ; some financial assistance may also be given to worker-students, and 
bonuses awarded on ihc successful completion of a course, 

>» 

Literacy Programmes ^ 

Tn the field of general education, mention may also be made of an aspect of the 
subject which is of particular concern to many developing countries, th^ of literacy 
classes. In Guatemala, for instance, the Labour Code requires emplp^'crs to endea- 
vour by all possible means to ensure that any of their employees/who are illiterate 
learn to read and write. In several other Latin American countries — where there arc 
no legal obligations in the matter — collective agreements frequently include provi- 
sions concerning the organisation of literacy classes and the making available by the 
employer of premises, equipment and qualified staff. The continuance of the literacy 
classes — which are usually held after working hours — is sometimes made condi- 
tional on a certain continued level of attendance ; under some agreements the 
unions give an assurance that they will encourage attendance by their members. 
Employers in other developing countries also sometimes run literacy classes for illit- 
erate workers. In India, for instance, several of the large undertakings organise such 
classes after working hours ; in addition, labour welfare centres set up either under 
;'pecial statute to serve the workers in a particular industry or by the local authori- 
ties to serve all workers in a given area very often run adult education courses and 
literacy classes which workers may attend in their free time. 

In recent years a new approach to literacy has been taken by UNESCO, which 
emphasises functional rather than basic literacy, that is relating literacy to its prac- 
tical purposes by combining vocational and literacy training. For example, in art 
experiment undertaken in Brazil under UNESCO auspices workers participated in 
the literacy programme for half-an-hour a day during working hours and at full 
pay. It was found that, throughout the experiment, production at the factory 
remained the same in spite of the loss of 937 working hours. Workers on a state 
farm in Mali were selected to attend functional literacy classes for two hours a day,, 
combined with technical training for one hour a week, these periods being counted 
as working hours. The results showed that the cost of the literacy class (the pay- 
ment of the teachers and the working time lost) was well compensated by the 
benefits.^ 

Trade Union Studies 

The practice of granting If^ave for labour study courses is fairly widespread in a 
number of countries, cither under the terms of collective agreements or by informal 
arrangement. Thus in the Federal Republic of Germany, 118 collective agreements 
covering sonic .!.6 million workers provide for some form of.paid or unpaid leave 
for educational purposes, including vocational training and workers' education. Un- 



» H. M. Phillips: Literacy ami Development (Paris, UNESCO, 1970), pp. 44-45. 
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der the terms of about one-third of these agreements, leave for (radt union training 
is available to all categories of workers. In the United Kingdom it seems that, al-' 
though under collective agreements or through informal arrangements paid leave 
for trade union studies is available to a greater or lesser extent in various sectors ol 
the economy employing over 3 million persons, for the majority of workers no 
leave is available. In both collective agreements and under informal arrangements, 
the entitlement to leave is, in general, restricted to shop stewards and relates to ap- 
proved courses. In the public sector, although leave may be granted, the trainee is 
usually required to find a substitute to take his place during his absence ; thus the 
taking of leave can present some probiems other than purely of a financial order. In 
the Scandinavian countries, trade union education is organised by the trade unions 
themselves or through workers' educational associations. In these countries, as well 
as in Belgium, France, the Netherlands and Switzerland, many collective agree- 
ments contain clauses relating to leave lOr workers for the purposes of trade union 
education. 

In the United States, collective agreements frequently provide for unpaid leave 
to attend educational courses as weL as meetings, conferences and so on, and trade- 
union-sponsored educational activities of one kind or another are carried on throu^:li: 
out the year. Several of the large trade unions have for many years had residential 
labour cent/es. In 1969 the American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organisations (AFL-CIO) opened its own Labour Studies Center. Labour 
education programmes are also provided by a growing number of universities.^ It is 
reported that in thr planning of these prc^.*ammes both unions and universities 
have made considerable efforts to adapt their educational approach to the need for 
long-term workers' education programmes. Some experiments have included long- 
term non-residential programmes which require couimitments on the part of union 
representatives to study for periods ranging from one to four years. Almost all the 
university labour education centres offer short-term residential courses. They are 
usually organised jointly by universities and unions, and held during the summer 
months. 

In the African region there are examples of entitlement io I ave for trade union 
studies in collective agreements in several countries. Thus, in Keny^ and Nigeria, 
agreements covering workers in certain public sectors of the economy accord the 
right to leave without pay for attendance at workers' education courses. An agree- 
ment in force in the textile industries in Uganda leaves to management the right to 
decide whether or not to grant leave — and whether or not it shall be paid — to union 
members who wish to follow long courses of instruction organised by trade unions ; 
provision is also me.de for the granting of time off — subject to produ:tion require- 
ments — for up to four union members nominated to attend local weekend study 
courses. 



^ Herbert A. Levine: " Labour education on the American university campus n International 
Labour Review (Geneva, ILO), Vol. 102, No. 5, Nov. 1970, pp. 498-499. 
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FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL LEAVE 

Legislative Provisions 

LegislatiOii providing for paid educational leave for the purposes of training, 
general education or trade union studies may also refer to the question of remuner- 
ation or financial aid d'lring absence from work. 

In France, for instance, the Government may, in certain circumstances laid 
down in the Act of 16 July 1 97 1, remunerate persons undergoing training or con- 
tribute towards their remuneration. The amount and methods of remuneration vary 
considerably according to the type and level of further training (retraining, updating 
and refresher courses, prevocatfonal training and specialisation) and the category of 
trainee. Thus, for wage earners, the amount paid may be based on the previous 
earnings but shall not be less than 90 per cent of the minimum inter-occupational 
growth wage. Financial provisions are also made for other categories such as per- 
sons who are self-employed in the agricultural sector and who wish to change their 
occupation, young peopJe between 16 and 18 years of age who are not apprentices, 
and mothers wishing to take up some type of skilled occupation. As to employers' 
participation in financing, any person who employs at least ten wage earners (with 
the exception of the State, local authorities and their public administrative offices) 
is required, as from 1972, to make a financial contribution to one of the above types 
of training activity. This contribution is fixed at the rate of at least 0.8 per cent of 
his total current annual payroll ; this rate will rise progressively to 2 per cent by 
1976. Ways in which employers may meet this obligation include financing training 
activities for their own personnel, contributing to the " training insurance funds ^ 
and contributing up to 10 per cent of their total liability to bodies officially 
approved in view of the importance of their activities in the field of continuing voca- 
tional training. When the employer's participation by these measures falls short of 
the participation rate fixed, the balance must be paid to the Treasury ; any amount 
paid over and above the agreed figure may be carried forward over the following 
three years. 

Although the Industrial Training Act adopted in the United Kingdom in 1964 
makes no specific provision for leave — either paid or unpaid — grants and loans 

^ The training insurance funds are constituted by contributions paid by the employers and 
workers according to agreed schedules. They are intended to help finance the operating costs of 
training courses and to cover, during the course, the wages and any social security contributions 
payable by the employer, as well as any tax payable by him with respect to a trainee on his 
payroll. The State may also subsidise these funds. 
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covering maintenance and travelling allowances may be provided by the industrial 
traininr boards to persons undergoing approved training. The amounts of per head 
grants made to individuals or firms for reimbursement of wages and other expenses 
depend upon the type of training (initial or further training), upon the occupation 
involved and the level of training, tho length of the course and, in some instances, 
upon the quanlity and quality of training. General policies respecting grants vary 
considerably from one training board to another, depending on the training needs 
and priorities of the industries which the boards have been set up to serve. Thus 
some boards' grants cover fully or partly the costs of a wide range of off-the-job as 
well as on-lTie-job training, whereas other boards have selective grant schemes, 
intended to contribute towards the costs of training in areas considered to be most in 
need of encouragement and support. In addition to the training facilities created by 
industrial training boards, the Government has expanded the services of its own 
training centres. One of the recent contributions of these centres towards the re- 
deployment of workers has been the " sponsored training system " under which em- 
ployees can be upgraded by retraining or can acquire new skills. During training, 
employers pay the wages of the trainees. In addition per head training grants are 
made available to employers in developing areas for the provision of off-the-job 
training facilities or towards the cost of installing machinery and equipment for 
training purposes. To ensure the financing of vocational training, the boards have 
statutory powers to impose a levy on employers in the industry. At the same time, 
the Government may make grants and loans to an industrial training board out of 
public funds. In the field of management education, grants and the direct provision 
of courses, usually of short duration, are reported to meet the needs, particularly of 
the smaller companies. Again, the amounts of the grants vary from one industry to 
another, ranging from full fees, salary, travelling expenses and subsistence allow- 
ances, to fixed weekly or monthly amounts (which seem to be more usual), or to 
grants covering part of the salary, depending on the type of training (external or in- 
company courses). Similar provisions are made for technician and technologist 
training, again ranging from grants made to employers in reimbursement of part of 
the salary or wage paid to the trainee to per head grants at fixed rates. Grants 
may vary according to whether they are made for " sandwich " courses, block 
release or day release. 

In Denmark unemployed participants who attend day courses receive allow- 
ances equal to unemployment benefits, while employed persons are paid grants by 
the Government to ensure that their participation in the training course does not 
adversely affect their financial situation or that of their families. The training 
schemes can take the form of evening or day instruction and are organised in under- 
takings, in residential schools or on an extra-mural basis. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany a variety of financial incentives for voca- 
tional training have existed for many years : financial assistance provided from 
public funds for different types of education and training, including full- or part- 
time further training of varying duration, and assistance provided by individual 
undertakings, groups of undertakings, trade unions, chambers of industry and so 
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forth. As already mentioned, three Acts relating to vocational training, training 
promotion and employment promotion, contain provisions for the financial support 
of persons undergoing training. The Vocational Training Act, which regulates 
initial vocational training and further training, including retraining, requires that pro- 
visions concerning rates of remuneration and length of training be entered in a 
training contract concluded between the " training employer that is the person or 
the establishment providing initial training, and the trainee. The contract stipulates 
that the training employer must pay the trainee an appropriate allowance, varying 
according to age and level of training. Employment beyond the agreed hours of 
training must be remunerated. Under the Training Promotion .Act, financial assis- 
tance is made available to persons under 35 years of age who attend technical 
secondary schools or technical colleges during the day or evening. Trainees who 
complete a practice period required by the training institutions are entitled to the 
same financial assistance. This financial support, which takes family income into ac- 
count, may also be given as an interest-free loan in the case of further training or 
when the training is of above-average duration. For persons employed while under- 
going training, financial allowances may be granted for the duration of the training. 
Under the Employment Promotion Act, the Federal Employment Institution, an 
autonomous tripartite agency, is required to provide young persons and adults with 
grants and loans for vocational training, subject to certain conditions such as the 
applicant's personal circumstances, the purpose of the training and the require- 
ments of the manpower situation. Allowances may be granted for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years to persons undergoing fuil-time training or whose training takes 
up at least one-third of a regular working week. Persons who are dismissed during 
the first year of the training continue to receive allowances for periods varying from 
ten weeks to five months. Foreign workers are not covered by the training and assis- 
tance measures provided for in the Vocational Training Act but may benefit 
from further training and retraining, including, under certain conditions, language 
instruction, under the Employment Promotion Act. In addition to the policies insti- 
tuted by the three Acts to enable growing numbers of persons to benefit from voca- 
tional training, a variety of schemes for training with pay exist in industry on the 
basis of collective agreements or of other arrangements within undertakings. 

Under Canadian legislation weekly allowances are paiu to every full-time 
trainee who has been in the labour force for at least three years or who has one or 
more dependants. The full operating costs of the programme and of allowances to 
trainees are met by the federal Government. In certain circumstances the federal 
Government will also pay the costs (including wages to the persons participating) of 
classroom training coirscs organised by private employers and of on-the-job train- 
ing needed to counteract redundancy caused by technological change. 

Several Eastern European countries have legislation that makes provision for 
various forms of financial assistance. Thus in Czechoslovakia the wage paid in 
respect of hours or days off is calculated on the basis of the average remuneration 
earned by the worker-student over the preceding pay period during the statutory 
hours of work (including bonuses and allowances, but excluding overtime pay) ; he 
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continues to be covered by the sickness insurance and pension schemes of the 
undertaking in respect of periods of time otT, whether with or without pay. In Poland 
initial vocational training and further training of adult workers can be given 
through government-financed courses organised by the ministries of the different 
sectors of the economy or by undertakings, through courses connected with and 
financed by the central co-operative organisation or by vaidertakings and through a 
system of evening and correspondence courses, in connection with which provision 
is made for paid leave and reimbursement of travelling expenses to prepare and sit 
for examinations and to attend short residential courses. 

Other Arrangements 

In several countries special provision is made in collective agreements, or 
through other arrangements within undertakings, for remuneration or for various 
forms of financial aid during educational leave. For example, in France the 1970 
national agreement, to which reference has been made above, stipulates that if the 
training is arranged by the employer, the worker is entitled to full pay throughout 
the course and that the undertaking must bear the full expense of the training. In 
other cases the full wage is payable for a minimum of one month ; after this period 
the competent joint employment committees are responsible for deciding whether 
the remuneration should be payable in full or in part. In determining the amount of 
remuneration or allowances to be paid to adult workers for such training or for 
industrial initiation courses, account is taken of any contributions payable by the 
State. 

As mentioned previously, collective agreements in a number of Belgian indus- 
tries provide for paid leave for training. Thus, in the metal and engineering sector 
an agreement recommends firms to facilitate the participation of young workers in 
vocational courses by granting free time, credit hours and various allowances, A 
collective agreement in the textile sector provides for payment of an additional 
wage of about 5 per cent to young workers attending vocational evening or Sunday 
classes. One of the aims of the Building Trade Vocational Fund, established by a 
decision of the national joint committee of the building trade in 1963, is to promote 
vocational training, inter alia by compensating the wages lost by young people 
attending evening classes and by paying the difference between the minimum wage 
prescribed by the collective agreement and the allowance granted by the National 
Employment Office to workers attending intensive vocational training courses. 
Under internal agreements in t^ome firms, various bonuses are paid per year of 
vocational study and upon the award of diplomas. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany collective agreements, or other arrange- 
ments made within undertakings, may include training leave with payment of wages 
for the duration of the course or scholarships to make up for loss of income, or 
measures to facilitate training, such as payment of tuition fees and special main- 
tenance and travelling allowances. The type of provision made seems to vary accord- 
ing to the size of the undertaking, the industrial sector and the occupational status 
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of the trainee. Thus, a survey of training promotion practices in 50 large undertak- 
ings, carried out in 1964, showed that large firms may assist between 200 and 400 
persons a year to obtain vocational training, whereas in the smaller firms the num- 
ber usually does not exceed JO. Half of the undertakings sponsor training in a spe- 
cial technical trade or craft ; some require that the training be geared to the specific 
needs of the undertaking ; while about a third sponsor education or training in a 
university or technical college regardless of the subject chosen. Most of the trainees 
were employees of those firms which provided scholarships or interest-free loans 
during training. Almost half of the undertakings surveyed did not make assistance 
conditional upon remaining with the firm after training. More than half limited 
assistance to persons of above-average aptitudes and abilities. While numerous firms 
granted scholarships regardless of the financial circumstances of the trainees, others 
took account of the total family income. Various forms of assistance for training 
purposes arc also provided on a joint basis by groups of undertakings belonging to 
one or several industrial sectors, chambers of commerce and industry, employers' 
associations and through foundations created by sectoral or regional branches of 
industry. Criteria for obtaining assistance for training arc usually age, ability and 
the work record of the trainee. 

One example of provision for trade union education is the agreement signed 
between the Danish Ministry for Greenland and the Greenland trade union 
centre to the effect that employers pay a certain sum per working hour and per 
woiker into a fund earmarked for trade union and civic education, industrial rela- 
tions and labour legislation. 

In several countries there are various arrangements for assisting workers taking 
training courses on their own initiative and without the advantage of paid leave ; 
such assistance may be in the form of financial aid or of time off during working 
hours. Tn the United States a large number of companies grant leave of absence for 
educational purposes, under collective agreements or through other arrangements. 
As a rule, paid leave applies only to managerial or higher-level technical personnel. 
However* tuition fees may be granted to all employees. Thus» the tuition-aid refund 
plans that have been introduced in many firms arc designed to enable workers to 
improve or to update their knowledge and skills in subjects which are directly or 
indirectly related to their actual job or to a possible future assignment and which 
often lead to an occupational certificate or an academic degree. In principle, all 
employees in an undertaking have the right to apply for a financial grant for tuition, 
subject to the approval of their superior and of the personnel office. Employees have 
the choice of the educational establishment which, however, has to be accredited. 
Althrough the courses, particularly those leading to a degree, are usually taken 
outside working hours, there are exceptions ; thus, it is reported that some of the 
larger undertakings continue to pay wages and salaries during training (in one firm, 
for example, up to one half-day per week). The tuition-aid refund plans are rarely 
related to seniority status ; eligibility is established upon entering employment. 

In certain other countries (such as Belgium, France, Norway and Sweden), em- 
ployers also sometimes meet part of the cost of training courses attended by workers 
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on their own initiative. A number of undertakings in Latin American countries 
refund expenses connected with training courses voluntarily attended by their em- 
ployees on the successful completion of the course, or award a bonus to successful 
trainees. In Ghana a small number of undertakings refund travelling expenses 
incurred by trainees in connection with examinations. 



CHAPTER IV 

DURATION AND FORMS OF EDUCATIONAL LEAVE 

Legislative Provisions 

In several countries the duration of leave for training purposes is specified in 
laws and regulations. Thus, the legislation in a number of Eastern European coun- 
tries specifies the number of hours that workers may take off with pay to follow 
training programmes and the time allowed to prepare and sit for examinations. In 
Czechoslovakia, for example, workers taking courses at technical schools in the 
evenings or by correspondence or on an extra-mural basis are entitled to 4 hours 
off with pay each week and to a total of 1 week (with pay) to prepare and sit for 
examinations during the school year ; in addition they are allowed 5 weeks' leave 
(unpaid, but with a student's allowance payable by the establishment) to prepare 
and sit for final examinations if specialised work is involved or 2 weeks if no such 
work is required. If evening classes at technical schools involve more than 
15 hours' attendance each week, a worker-student may be accorded 1 extra hour 
off (with pay) in respect of every 3 hours in excess of 15, up to a maximum of 
8 hours off each week. Students following courses of long duration which continue 
without interruption for at least an academic year and involve 400 hours of instruc- 
tion a year are entitled to 3 hours off each week, with pay, and to 3 days off to 
prepare and sit for the final examination. In respect of postgraduate work so organ- 
ised as to enable studies to be pursued concurrently with employment, students are 
entitled to 24 days off in the course of the academic year for purposes of study, 
consultation and laboratory work ; to 2 days off, with pay, to prepare and sit for 
each examination ; and to 1 week off, with pay, to attend short residential 
courses. 

In Hungary the Labour Code establishes the principle of paid educational leave 
by stipulating that special leave shall be granted to workers who, concurrently with 
their occupational duties, are following the teaching of a secondary school, of a 
trade school or of an establishment for further education. In addition, they shall 
have the benefit of a reduction in the working period so as to be able to take part in 
obligatory practical work and in examinations. Various decrees and orders lay 
down the conditions applicable to and the duration of paid educational leave, as 
well as rules concerning the reduction of working time. Workers undergoing techni- 
cal training while continuing their employment are entitled to varying amounts of 
paid leave according to the type of course. For instance, employees attending 
courses at higher technical colleges are entitled to 2 hours off 3 times a week plus 
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a certain number of days' leave with pay — ranging from 12 to 36, depending on the 
nature of the studies — to prepare and sit for examinations at the end of the course. 
Students attending other t^pes of vocational training schools are entitled to similar 
concessions, except that the number of hours off each week is limited to a maxi- 
mum of 5. 

In Yugoslavia provision is made to enable workers to pursue their education or 
training concurrently with their normal employment. For example, workers may 
be granted a reduction of from 1 to 3 hours a day in their normal working hours : 
from 7 to 45 days' paid leave to prepare and sit for examinations ; or up to 
3 years' leave (with full maintenance of employment rights) if they are holders of a 
scholarship, with a grant ensuring the maintenance of the average standard of living 
of the worker and his family. 

In the USSR workers attending evening classes in technical schools in order to 
acquire higher skills may be granted 30 days' annual educational leave with half 
pay. Workers attending training courses for foremen are entitled to 25 days' paid 
leave to prepare and sit for examinations. 

In some countries the length of leave is closely related to the length of the train- 
ing programmes. Under the recent legislation in France, mentioned previously, up 
to a year is generally allowed in the case of continuous full-time programmes or up 
to 1,200 hours for intermittent or part-time instruction. Training leave may, how- 
ever, be granted in excess of a year or of 1,200 hours in the case of occupational 
advancement programmes for workers desiring to acquire higher skills. Similarly, 
in Canada applicants for training, who must have been out of the regular school 
system for at least a year, may follow training programmes lasting not more than 
a year and designed to increase their earning capacity or employability. 

Rules relating to the duration of training and further education of public ser- 
vants are in force in several countries, such as the Federal Republic of Germany, 
where leave of from 6 to 12 working days a year may be taken to attend lectures, 
scientific meetings and study cour-ies and to sit for examinations. Paid leave of up 
to 3 months may be granted to attend language courses held abroad. In the United 
Kingdom up to 20 days may be granted as special leave with pay : in addition, 
sabbatical leave may be granted to selected civil servants holding, or likely to 
hold, highly responsible positions. This type of leave, which normally does no' 
exceed a year, ,may inclu4e leave for advanced study or detachment, for training, in 
industry. 

In a number of countries the legislation specifies the duration of paid leave for 
purposes of general adult education. Thus, in Chechoslovakia, Poland and the 
USSR, workers taking evening or correspondence courses in general secondary-level 
education are as a rule allowed 1 day off a week or an equal number of working* 
hours, as well as tinit to prepare and sit for examinations. 

With regard to trade union education, laws and regulations occasionally include 
provisions on the length of leave granted for this purpose. For example in Austria, 
under the 1971 amendments to the Act relating to works councils, members of 
these councils are entitled to 2 weeks' leave to acquire the necessary knowledge to 
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perform their duties. Under certain conditions, for example need for specialised 
training, leave of up to 4 weeks may be given. 

Examples from developing countries include legislation in the Congo, in Mada- 
gascar, and in Mauritania. In the Congo a Decree of 1961 entitles workers' repre- 
sentatives to paid educational leave amounting to 6 working days a year (to be 
taken in 1 or 2 periods) to attend courses arranged by recognised workers' organi- 
sations and devoted exclusively to workers' education and trade union training. 
Under a law adopted in 1^69, workers in Madagascar are entitled to a maximum 
of 12 working days' annual leave, taken in I or 2 stages, to attend workers' educa- 
tion courses, provided, however, that absence for this cause does not reduce the 
attendance of any occupational category in the undertaking by more than 10 per 
cent. The number of workers released for study leave varies according to the size of 
the undertaking. These workers are selected by agreement between the most repre- 
sentative trade union organisations and they receive an educational leave allow- 
ance, paid by the employer, equivalent to their normal basic wage. These legal pro- 
visions are applicable when the organisation and syllabus of the courses have been 
approved by the Ministry of Labour and Social Laws. In Mauritania provisions in 
the Labour Code of 1963 entitle workers to 15 days a year of unpaid leave to 
attend conferences or seminars organised by trade unions. The entitlement is limited 
to a maximum of 3 persons each year from the same undertaking, and the leave 
may be taken in I or 2 periods. 

Other Arrangements 

Collective agreements in some countries make provision regarding the duration 
of leave for training. Thus, under the inter-occupational agreement concluded in 
France in 1970, 8 hours a week and 320 hours a year are granted to all young 
workers under 18. Other workers in employment may apply for leave of absence 
for a maximum of a year for full-time training or for 1,200 hours for non-contiiiu- 
ous part-time training. In the United States a number of agreements contain rules 
on the amount of leave :hat may be taken for training or education, ranging from a 
month to a year c/, in some cases, even more. However, this leave is usually 
unpaid. 

The duration or leave for management training varies greatly depending on the 
type of programme (full-time or part-time), on the individual and his professional 
skills and position in the undertaking and, to a considerable extent, on the size of 
the undertaking. As a rule training schemes vary in length from one-day seminars 
to programmes lasting several months. Some full-time courses are as long as an 
academic year, combining a residential course with training periods within industry. 
While in France the duration of leave for training of management staff, engineers, 
technicians and foremen is determined by the legislation covering vocational train- 
ing in general, in other countries it is generally based on various arrangements with- 
in undertakings or industries. Tak'ng an example from Scandinavia, the training 
schemes organised by the Norwegian Association of Engineers and Technical Staff 
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(NITO) for its members may be as short as several days or as long as 5 weeks. 
Some programmes take the form of evening courses but day-time training lasting up 
to a week is also arranged. As a rule, the part-time courses span both work and 
leisure hours. In Egypt, for middle and top management staff who receive training 
at a specialised institution, the duration of the programme usually ranges from 
4 weeks to a year. 

As far as trade union education is concerned, collective agreements occasionally " 
lay down the amount of leave to which workers are entitled. Thus, in the Federal 
Republic of Germany the leave granted varies between a day and 2 weeks, while in 
the Netherlands, under some agreements — for example in the metal trades — such 
leave is limited in principle to a day per year. In Switzerland, according to an agree- 
ment reached in 1971 between the Swiss Metalworkers' and Watchmakers' Union 
and the Swiss Engineering and Metal Employers' Association, leave for trade union 
studies is granted to members of works councils and to their deputies on the basis 
of 10 days per member of the works council, up to a maximum of 100 days within 
a 4-year period. 

Although collective agreements in several Latin American countries provide for 
short periods of paid leave or time off with pay for workers' representatives to 
attend meetings, relatively few make similar provisions for leave for educational pur- 
poses ; where, however, such leave is provided for it usually covers a relatively long 
period. For example, some agreements in Colombia provide for paid leave of up to 
a maximum of 2 months for 1 worker in the undertaking to attend courses of 
trade union or co-operative training. In the same country an agreement applying to 
workers in an oil company provides for paid leave of up to 30 days each year for 
3 trade union delegates to attend trade union courses, conferences or congresses. 
On the other hand, in Guyana, where week-end courses and 2- week or I -month 
seminars are run for shop stewards and other trade union officials in a workers' edu- 
cation college established a few years ago, the practice of granting paid educational 
leave appears to be fairly widespread and a relatively large number of collective 
agreements contain specific provisions on the subject. The usual maximum period 
of leave with pay is 2 weeks a year and the entitlement applies to 1, 2 or 3 
employees, according to the size of the undertaking. 

In the African region a collective agreement applicable to mining undertakings 
in Mauritania accords conditions more favourable than those prescribed in the 
national Labour Code ; undertakings employing over 300 workers grant paid leave 
for a maximum period of 15 working days to 1 worker for every 300 employed, 
up to a maximum of 4 workers in each undertaking, so that they may take part in 
workers' educational courses approved by the Ministry of Labour. 

Collective agreements in Malaysia frequently mention leave for trade union 
studies ; the provisions range from a promise by the management to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to applications by trade union officials for study leave on full 
pay to an outright undertaking to grant a certain period of leave each year. Thus, 
among government employees, workers' representatives may be accorded up to 
2 weeks' paid leave a year ; in the case of those who have been awarded scholar- 
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ships for study overseas organised by certain international bodies, a longer period is 
allowed. Many agreements stipulate that the study leave shall be paid and the ques- 
tion of its length either is left to the discretion of the management or, in ihe case of 
courses approved by the Ministry of Labour, corresponds to the duration of such 
courses. 

In many countries trade unionists attend educational courses partly or wholly in 
iheir own time. In those countries where the 6-day or 5J^-day week is still in force, 
week-end courses would often fall partly during working time, as happens in 
Uganda, where under the terms of an agreement workers may nevertheless be 
allowed to attend such courses. In the USSR the most widely employed form of 
trade union education appears to consist of seminars for active members of trade 
unions, arranged by factory and local committees, at which millions of trade 
unionists receive training every year. These seminars are usually held in the under- 
taking after working hours ; they vary in length, but usually comprise between 
10 and 20 hours of instruction. 



CHAPTER V 



POSSIBLE INTERNATIONAL ACTION 

The first discussion by the Conference at its 58th Session will provide an oppor- 
tunity for exaiiiining the different aspects of paid educational leave and the pos- 
sible means of action appropriate to national conditions and practice that could be 
incorporated in an international instrument which would guide governments and 
employers' and workers' organisations in establishing general principles and in 
taking appropriate measures. 

The questionnaire at the end of the present report suggests the possible lines on 
which such an international instrument should be based. Account was taken, in its 
preparation, of the discussions at the Meeting of Experts on Paid Educational 
Leave (January 1972) and in the Governing Body when it examined the report of 
the Meeting at its 185th Session (February- March 1972). As envisaged in Parts I 
to V of the questionnaire, the instrument would set out basic principles and formu- 
late general policies concerning paid educational leave ; various suggestions for 
methods of application might accompany it (Part VI). 

As to the most suitable form of instrument (question 1 (2)), no conclusions were 
reached in the discussion by the Meeting of Experts or by the Governing Body ; in 
particular no governments have yet stated their views. The concept of paid educa- 
tional leave is relatively new and a variety of means are being explored in different 
countries in order to give it some practical effect. It would seem to be to the advan- 
tage of all concerned that maximum flexibility should be maintained in order to 
find the best solutions, in the light both of national needs and of international 
experience. Consequently the question arises as to whether it would be wise at this 
stage to opt for the binding obligations which a Convention would entail. Greater 
impetus may wcI' ^ • ^'"cn to the development of law and practice in the matter by 
a formulation oi basic principles, accompanied by suggestions as to possible 
methods of application, in the form of a Recommendation. Such a Rccoinmcnda- 
tion could be a useful first step and could eventually lead to the inclusion in a 
Convention of those provisions which, in the ':ght of experience, are seen to lend 
themselves to this form of instrument. 

As envisaged in questions 2 and 3, paid educational leave would be piaced in 
the context of lifelong education and training, for which the need is becoming gen- 
erally recognised in view of rapid technological and social change. At the same time 
it would be recognised that paid educational leave should not be regarded as a sub- 
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stitute for adequate education and training early in life, but only as one of several 
means for continuing education and training,^ 

The provisions suggested in questions 4 to 6 in Part I would ami at establish- 
ing national policies for the promotion of paid educational leave, with specific refer- 
ence to the social and economic purposes of the education and training thus pro- 
vided. 

Questions 7 to 10 in Part II propose that the formulation and application of a 
paid educational leave policy be a matter of tripartite concer" and suggest various 
measures that might be taken to make such policy elTective. 

Part III of the questionnaire deals with the problems of financing paid educa- 
tional leave. Attention is drawn to the need to en.sure that iliis is organised on a 
sound financial basis ; the important point of cost sharing is raised in questions 12 
to 14. 

In Part IV questions 15 to 19 deal with the conditions for the granting of paid 
educational leave. Question 15 raises a major point : access to paid educational 
leave without discrimination. Thw relationship between types of educational or 
training programmes and conditions of eligibility and methods of selection is deall 
with in question 16. Attention is drawn in question 17 to the priorities which 
might be established in granting paid educational leave, while questions 18 and 19 
concern the protection of the income and social benefits Oi workers taking this kind 
of leave. 

In Part V questions 20 and 21 are standard questions, the first being add^^essed 
to federal States only and the second referring to special problems arising from par- 
ticularities of national law and practice. 

Part VI of the questionnaire considers adding an Annex containing suggestions 
as to methods of application. The relevant questions are limited to an indication of 
possible subjects for such suggestions. 

With regard to other forms of international action, the Meeting of Experts, as 
well as members of the Governing Body, stressed the need for the International 
Labour Office to undertake studies on questions concerning paid educational leave, 
to disseminate information on national experience and to furnish technical assis- 
tance where needed. The importance of close collaboration with UNESCO and 
other organisations of the United Nations in such work was recognised. If the Con- 
ference wished to make any recommendations regarding such international action 
and collaboration, an appropriate means of doing so might be the adoption of a 
resolution on the subject. 



^ The term " social right " which appears in the report on the Meeting of Experts (paragraph 63 (!)) 
has not been used in the questionnaire. In a formal instrument designed primarily to serve as a basis for 
national legislation or collective agreements, the use of this term might create a certain confusion be- 
tween the concepts of a right in the legal sense and a right in social sense. 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

In accordance with article 39 of the Standing Orders of the International 
Labour Conference, governments are requested to send their replies to the following 
questionnaire, indicating their reasons for each reply, r.o as to reach the Interna- 
tiona] Labour Office in Geneva by 30 September 1972 at the latest.^ 

/. (J) Do you consider that the International Labour Conference should adopt 
an international instrument concerning paid educational leave ? 

(2) If so, what form do you consider that the instrument should take ? 

2. Should the proposed instrument refer, in its Preamble, to the provisions con- 
tained in existing international labour Recommendations on vocational training 
and the protection of workers' representatives concerning the temporary release of 
workers, or the granting to them of time of], for participation in education or train- 
ing programmes, and should it suggest that the need for lifelong education and 
training related to scientific and technological developmert and the changing pat- 
tern of economic and social relations call for an adequate regulation of leave for 
education and training ? 

3. Do you consider ihat it is furthtr desirable to recognise in the Preamble of 
the instrument thai paid educational leave is not a substitute for adequate educa- 
tion and training early in life and that it is only one of a variety of means for 
continuing education and training, which are affected also by general policies on 
hours of work ? 

I. Formulation of Policy 

4. Should the proposed instrument provide tfiat, with a view to facilitating the 
continuing extension and adaptation of the educational attainments and occupational 
skills of workers, each Member should declare and pursue a policy designed to 
promote, by methods appropriate to national conditions and practices and by stages 
as necessary, the granting of paid educational leave ? 

5. Should the pro[)osea instrument provide t/iat the policy referred to in Ques- 
tion 4 should be designed to contribute — 

(a) to the social and cultural advancement of workers ; 

^ The attention of governments is drawn to the recommendation on page 3 of this report con- 
cerning the consultation of the most representative organisations of employers and workers. 
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(b) to the acquisition, improvement and adaptation of occupational and functional 
skills, and the promotion of employment and job security in conditions of scien 
tific and technological development and economic and structural change ; 

(c) to the active and informed participation of workers and their representatives in 
the life of the undertaking and of the community ; and 

(d) generally, to the promotion of appropriate lifelong education and training facili- 
luting the adjustment of, ^.workers to contemporary requirements? 

T 

6. (J) Should the proposed instrument provide that the policy referred to in 
Question 4 should take account of the stage of development and the particular 
needs of the country and cf different sectors of activity, and should be co-ordinated 
with general policies regarding employment, education and traimng as well as those 
regarding hours of work ? 

(2) Do you consider that the proposed instrument should state that such a 
policy should he regarded as an essential element of human resources development, 
and fli an investment in the interest of the workers, the employers and the commu- 
nity as a whole ? 

II, Measures for the Promotion of Paid Educational Leave 

7. Should the proposed instrument provide that the formulation and application 
of the policy for the promotion cf paid educational leave should be the joint con- 
cern of public authorities, employers and their organisations, workers' organisations 
and institutions or bodies providing education or training ? 

8. (1) Should the proposed instrument provide that, on the basis of plans 
adapted to the aims of the policy, measures should be tak-^n — 

(a) to make full use of available education and training facilities, and to establish 
juch new facilities as may be required to meet the education and training pur- 
poses of paid educational leave ; 

(b) to take account in teaching methods and education and training programmes of 
the objects and modalities of paid educational leave, which reflect new 
needs ; 

(c) to provide workers with incentives to take the greatest advantage of education 
and training facilities available to them ? 

(2) Do you have any other suggestions concerning measures for the promo- 
tion of jiaid educational leave ? 

9. Should the proposed instrument provide that there should he adequate sys- 
tems of information and counselling regarding possibilities of paid educational 
leave ? 

10. Should the proposed instrument provide that special provisions concerning 
paid educational leave should be established where particular categories of workers, 
such as workers i i small undertakings, shift workers or women with family respon- 
sibilities, find it difficult to fit into general arrangements ? 

erJc 
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in. Financing 

//. Should the proposed instrument provide that the financing of arrangements 
for paid educational leave should he on a regular and adequate basis ? 

12. Should the proposed instrument provide that contributions to the cost of 
such arrangements, which may, in addition to the financial entitlements of the 
workers concerned, cover some or all Oj the cost of programmes followed and of 
relevant administrative services, should be made by the public authorities, em- 
Dioyers, collectively or individually, and educational or training institutions or 
bodies according to their respective responsibilities ? 

13. Should the proposed instrument provide that workers' organisations may be 
expected to contribute to the cost of paid educational leave for trade union educa* 
tion ? 

14. Have you any specific suggestions to make concerning the contributions en- 
visaged in Questions 12 and 13 above ? 

IV. Conditions for Granting Paid Educational Leave 

15. Should the propo.sed instrument provide that paid educational leave should 
be available to workers without discrimination ? 

16. (I) Should the proposed instrument provide that, in determining condition.s 
of eligibility and methods of selection for paid educational leave as well as modali- 
ties of remuneration, account should be taken of the types of education or training 
programmes available and of the requirements of the employing undertakings, as 
well as of the needs of the workers and their organisations and of the public 
interest ? 

(2) Should the proposed instrument provide that the conditions, methods and 
modalities referred to in paragraph (1) of this question may vary according to 
whether paid educational leave is intended for — 

(a) general, social or civic education ; 

(b) training at any level ; or 

(c) trade union education ? 

(3) Should the proposed instrument provide that, as regards paid educational 
leave for trade union education, the workers' organisations concerned should have 
the final responsibility for selection of candidates as well as approval of pro- 
grammes ? 

17. Should the proposed instrument provide that, as required by national cir- 
cumstances, priority in the granting of paid educational leave should be given to 
particular categories of workers or particular occupations or functions which have 
especially urgent education or training needs ? 
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18. Should the proposed instrument provide (hat during paid educational leave 
workers should receive compensation for loss of earnings as well as any social 
benefits to which they may have been entitled prior to the leave ? 

19. Should the proposed instrument provide that a period of paid educational 
leave should be assimilated to a period of effective service for the purpose of estab- 
lishing claims to social iyenefits as well as to other rights deriving from the employ- 
ment relationship ? 

V. Miscellaneous 

2(9. (Federal States only) Do you consider that, in the event of a Convention be- 
ing adopted, the subject-matter would be appropriate for federal action, or wholly 
or in part for action by the constituent units of the federation ? 

21. (I) Are there any particularities of national law or practice which, in your 
view, are liable to create difficulties in the practical application of the instru77ie?it as 
conceived in this report ? 

(?) If so, how would you suggest that these difficulties be met ? 

22 Please indicate any other ofMnions, suggestions or general considerations 
which should in your view he taken into account in the examination of the question 
of paid educational leave. 

VL Suggestions concerning Methodc of Application 

23. Should the pro[)osed instrument have an Annex setting forth suggestions as 
to methods of ap{)lication by which Members, employers and their organisations, 
workers* organisations and other institutions and bodies concerned might be 
guided, to the extent possible and desirable, in applying its provisions ? 

24. Do you consider that the suggestions envisaged in Question 23 should deal 
more particularly with measures for the promotion of paid educational leave, on 
the one hand, and with conditions for grayiting that leave, on the other ? 

25. (I) Do you consider that, with respect to measures for the promotion of 
paid educational leave, it would be desirable to set out suggestions concerning — 

(a) methods of consultation and co-operaiion among those concerned ; 

(b) co-operation between the authorities and bodies concerned with i)aid edu- 
cational leave and the authorities and bodies responsible for api)roving and 
sui)er vising education and training i)rogrammes and facilities ; 

(c) the collection and dissemination of information regarding possibilities of paid 
educational leave, available facilities and programmes ; . 

(d) counselling services ; 

(e) subsequent use of the knowledge or skills acquired by workers thanks to paid 
educational leave ? 
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(2) Do yon have any particular comments regarding these points ? 

26. Do you have any other suggestions regarding measures for the promotion of 
paid educational leave ? 

27. (I) 4s regards conditions for granting paid educational leave, do you con- 
sider that it would be desirable to set out suggestions concerning — 

(a) categories of workers, or occupations or functions, which might be given prior- 
ity in the granting of paid educational leave by reference to their particularly 
urgent education or training needs ; 

(b) conditions on which the eligibility for paid educational leave might be made 
dependent (such as length of service in the undertaking, suitability, including 
the existing qualifications of the candidate, etc.) ; 

(c) the considerations by reference to which the terms on which leave is granted 
may be varied (such as the nature and the purpose of the education or training, 
the time needed to attain the qualifications aimed at, etc.) ; 

(d) the possibility of postponement of leave for a limited time, where the absence 
during a particular period of a worker otherwise eligible for paid educational 
leave is liable to prejudice the p eduction or operation of the employing under- 
taking ; 

(c) the duration of paid educational leave ; 

(f) circumstances of which account should, as far as pos.sible, be taken in determin- 
ing financial entitlements during paid educatiomd leave (such as fees payable 
for education or f raining, travel expenses and additional housing costs, 
etc.) ; 

(g) the fonu of financial entitlements (such as continued payment of remuneration, 
scholarships, fellowships or other study subsidies, etc.) ; 

(h) the pos.sible requirement that the worker remain in the employment of the un- 
dertaking for a specified period following the completion of the education or 
/raining, where the financial entitlements are provided by the employer ? 

(2) Do you have any particular comments regarding these points ? 

28. Do you have any other suggestions regarding conditions for the granting of 
paid educational leave ? 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON PAID EDUCATION VL LEAVE 
(Geneva, 10-21 January 1972) 

1. In accordai :e with a decision taken by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at its I84th (November 1971) Session, a Meeting of Experts on Paid 
Educational Leave was held in Geneva from 10 to 21 January 1972. 

2. Twenty-eight experts from government, employers', workers' and university circles 
took part in the Meeting, which was also attended by representatives of UNESCO, the 
Council of Europe, the European Communities and the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, and by observers from the following non-governmental 
organisations; the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the World 
Confederation of Labour, the World Federation of Trade Unions and the International 
Organisation of Employers. . . . 



4. Welcoming the participants on behalf of the Director-General, Mr, Livchen stressed 
the importance of the Meeting for the preparatory work for the 58th (1973) Session of the 
International Labour Conference, on the agenda of which the question of paid educational 
leave had been placed. Moreover, the subject of paid educational leave was in itself 
important and topical. Scientific and technological progress, ^he growth of knowledge and 
the requirements of society called for continuous adaptation of the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes acquired through initial general education and training. Paid educational 
leave— the freeing of workers for various educational purposes during their normal working 
time, for specified periods and without loss of income— was one of the essential means of 
facilitating the acquisition, improvement and adaptation of professional skills, of 
encouraging the social and cultural advancement of workers, of ensuring, greater equality of 
opportunity and of furthering the education of workers and theii representatives in 
economic and social matters. Drawing attention to the working papers submitted to the 
experts, in particular the law and practice report on paid educational leave, and to the main 
resolutions already adopted by previous ILO meetings, he underlined the fact that the 
experts would speak in their individual capacity and would help to clarify the problems 
Which would later be considered by meniber States and by the Conference, 



General Discussion 

7, Several experts referred to the importance of paid educational leave in their countries 
and described the forms taken by it. This enabled the Meeting to review the dilTerent current 
conceptions and models of paid educational leave. The need to come to an understanding on 
a definition of the term " paid educational leave " and, for this purpose, to specify the nature 
and limits of this new form of leave was recognised, 

8. There was wide agreement on the importance for the individual, for the undertaking, 
for the economy and for society of promoting the education and training of workers 
throughout their occupational lives. Paid educational leave responded to a real need of 
modern society, having regard not only to technological and social change but also to changes 
in economic conditions and the requirements of the cultural development of all people. The 
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Special importance for developing countries of all forms of education ^nd training with 
a view to social and economic development, employment creation and national integration 
should also be stressed. 

9. In view of the widely divergent social and economic conditions in different countries, 
no universal patterii or uniform model for paid educational leave could be formulated and it 
would not be desirable to lay down excessively rigid rules applicable to all countries since to 
do so might, in certain cases, create an obstacle to the very development of paid educational 
leave which was being sought. Under these conditions the experts hoped that account would 
be taken of the variety of situations now existing. 

10. Numerous experts pointed to the diversity and complexity of the theoretical and 
practical problems raised by paid educational leave inasmuch as it applied to various 
institutions and branches whose internal structure was sometimes rigid. On the other hand, 
the range of solutions and national practices was very large. Among the numerous elements 
that needed to be considered it would seem desirable to retain mainly the differences in the 
initial education and training of workers, in the personal and occupational needs of 
individuals as well as the needs of the community, in the type and size of undertakings and 
economic sectors as well as in the level of development of different countries. 

1 1. A number of experts pointed out that the principle and the idea of paid educational 
leave were relatively new and that systems of paid educational leave had in recent years been 
substantially developed in the labour legislation of several countries. They considered it to 
be truly a new social right, though they recognised that its effective application must be 
gradual in order to take account of the resources of different countries. 

12. It was pointed out that paid educational leave came within the framework of the 
lifelong education and continuous training of adults and, as such, was closely linked to the 
over-all educational and training system. It was not, however, a substitute for a system of 
general education and of training and it could not compensate for the inadequacies of such a 
system on a permanent basis; it was, rather, an instrument for supplementary education and 
training. 

13. Paid educational leave was closely related to the social and personal development of 
the individual. All workers, without discrimination, should have the freedom and the 
opportunity to develop this potential i^nd should have access to all types of education and 
training, even though, in the view of some experts, they might be called upon to make some 
contribution for this purpose. It should be possible, moreover, to supplement this personal 
enrichment with social advancement. 

14. Several experts drew attention to the need to examine the problems raised by the 
introduction of paid educational leave with reference to employment problems and, in 
particular, within the framework of manpower planning. In fact, for numerous developing 
countries the basic question was perhaps not only one of training and education but also one 
of employment and underemployment of many marginal workers. In the final analysis this 
was a problem of the speed of national economic and social development. Thus the 
development of paid educational leave should be viewed in the perspective of the World 
Employment Programme and be regarded as one of the instruments of a., active manpower 
and employment policy. Other experts considered that education and training were 
necessary in themselves to ensure the personal advancement of the worker and that 
employment problems should be studied in a wider context. 

15. As to the objectives of paid educational leave, the discussion brought out the 
usefulness of differentiating between the educational and training facilities on the basis of the 
needs which gave rise to them and which they must satisfy. According to the resolution 
adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1965, the main purpose was to give 
workers the opportunity " to acquire the further education and training which they need to 
carry out their duties at the workplace and assume their responsibilities as members of the 
community." In other words the principal objectives of paid educational leave were training 
and the general, social, civic and trade union education of the worker in society. Economic 
and cultural objectives also had to be taken into consideration. In addition, training could 
not be separated from general, cultural or social education. Other experts remarked that 
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trade union education was one of the components of social education and that its content 
should be extended in the light of the development of labour legislation, of social institutions 
and of increased participation by workers' representatives in the economic and social life of 
each country. Further, some experts pointed out that the main types of paid educational 
leave mentioned in the documents submitted by the Office (training; general, social and civic 
education; trade union education) required such different methods of application that they 
should be treated separately. 

16. The majority of the experts agreed that in the choice of appropriate models of paid 
educational leave it was important to take into account two characteristics that defined paid 
educational leave: one, that it was a type of " leave" and. two, that it was " paid leave 
First of all, the worker should be freed during normal working hours, whatever his status 
and position in the undertaking and whatever the purpose of the training and education, 
even if ♦here was no immediate evidence of interest for the undertaking. On the other hand, 
release for training and education should not have any consequences prejudicial to the 
employment conditions of the worker. Secondly, the cost of these arrangements should not, 
in principle, be borne by the worker whatever the source and type of remuneration and 
allowances might be. 

17. With regard to the scope of paid educational leave, this leave should in principle be 
available to all workers whatever their level of education or schooling, their qualifications, 
their occupation or their branch of activity. Special methods of application should be 
envisaged in respect of certain categories of workers — for example, women, shift workers, 
workers with few skills, handicapped workers, workers employed in small undertakings, in 
the rural sector and in branches of industry and occupations undergoing rapid technological 
change. A particular effort should be made for workers who for reasons of health needed to 
change their occupation or their job, as well as for migrant workers. 

18. Problems raised by the distribution of jurisdiction and of responsibilities regarding 
the organisation and the financing of systems of paid educational leave between the State 
and both sides of industry were discussed. Some experts took the view that it was part of the 
function of the public authorities, because of their general responsibility for adjusting the 
supply and demand of the labour force and for the promotion of genuine equality of 
opportunity, to define a minimum legal framework regarding the principles and the financial 
and administrative machinery, leaving, however, sufficient room for collective bargaining if 
necessary. 

19. Finally, the problems of cost and return brought about by the introduction of 
various types of paid educational leave were raised. Some experts pointed to the limited 
economic possibilities, particularly in most developing countries, and to the fact that every 
new measure that constituted an additional burden which would be eventually borne by the 
coriSumers or taxpayers would have to be carefully weighed. Other experts thought it better 
to regard paid educational leave as an investment and to stress the direct and indirect 
benefits for all those concerned and for the community as a whole. 

I. Genep.al Principles 

20. The appropriate point of departure for a discussion on paid educational leave was, in 
the view of many of the experts, the right to education. Education was a basic human right 
proclaimed by the United Nations and was generally accepted. It was not, however, 
effectively available to everyone: inequalities in educational opportunity persisted and it was 
an urgent social task to promote greater equality and also to compensate for the inequalities 
of the past. 

21. For several experts, a right to paid educational leave flowed naturally from, and was 
an integral part of, the right to education. Paid educational leave was an essential means of 
enabling adults who had not had the benefit of sound initial education to make up the 
deficiencies, of balancing the almost exclusive attention given to children and young people 
in conventional education, of making it possible for all who wished to continue their 
education to do so without discrimination based on economic status and thus of bringing 
greater democracy to education. It was all the more important in the light of changing 
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educational concepts, economic needs and social ideas. The right to education could no 
longer be interpreted in the traditional sense of primary education; lifelo:ig education aimed 
at the full development of the human personality was increasingly being recognised as a 
human right and paid educational leave was essential to the exercise of that right. Once the 
right to paid educational leave had been established, methods of application and conditions 
could be determined, but recognition of the right must be the first step. 

22. While agreeing that education was a human right, other experts regarded paid 
educational leave not as a basic and inseparable part of that right, but as one means of 
promoting it. For them," the right to education did not imply a right to paid educational 
leave. Education was a right of all members of society, not just employed ones; it should be 
guaranteed by society and not necessarily within the framework of employment or the 
employment relationship. In their view paid educational leave was a more limited question 
connected to work and affecting man mainly in one of his aspects, the occupational aspect. 
An effort for his own education must come from the worker; paid educational leave was a 
means of helping him by removing certain impediments. 

23. While the question of paid educational leave could be examined primarily in terms of 
the right to education, it was also connected, several experts pointed out, with a second 
right — the right to security of existence and hence to security of employment. The need for 
continuing training, in particular, was linked to job security and, like the need for education 
in general, required the examination of different methods for meeting it, of which paid 
educational leave was an important example. 

24. There were a number of reasons for the growing importance of education and 
training for workers, and thus of paid educational leave as a means of facilitating education 
and training: the lack of basic education and skills among many workers, especially in 
developing countries; the gaps in education and training between older and younger workers 
in both developing and industrialised countries; the inadequacies in the education and 
training of certain disadvantaged categories; the need to keep pace with or adjust to 
scientific and technological advances, new organisational and managerial techniques and 
economic and structural changes; the demands of increasing participation by workers in the 
life of the undertaking and the community; and the widening appreciation of equality of 
opportunity as a fundamental right. 

25. Paid educational leave, it was suggested, could have as broad objeciives, first, the 
social and cultural development of the individual, including his trade union education and, 
second, the acquisition, adaptation and improvement of occupational and functional skills 
in the interests of the worker, the undertaking and the community. 

26. The first objective included general education at all levels and education enabling 
workers to exercise their rights and responsibilities in society. It was noted that paid 
educational leave could be a means of combating illiteracy and filling educational gaps, 
though several experts warned that the magnitude of the task was far beyond the resources 
available for paid educational leave and that such leave could not be regarded as a substitute 
for an adequate educational system. 

27. On the specific question of trade union studies, which several experts piaced under 
the heading of civic and social education, it was agreed that a distinction had to be made 
between training for trade unionists in activities connected with the internal operation of the 
union, which did not come within the scope of paid educational leave, and education for 
union officers, shop stewards, members of works committees and rank-and-file trade 
unionists in economic, social, legal and similar fields to enable them to carry out their duties 
on different committees and bodies at undertaking, national and international levels and to 
deal on equal terms with persons having benefited from higher education. This latter type of 
training was of value to society as a whole and should be promoted by means of paid 
educational leave. 

28. The second broad objective of paid educational leave — training directly aimed at the 
acquisition or improvement of qualifications for work — included initial training and the 
development or upgrading of skills and aptitudes, training for the purpose of keeping 
knowledge and skills up to date, and retraining in different fields. The experts were generally 
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agreed on the importance of nil three and on the value of paid educational leave as a means 
of promoting them. It was pointed out, however, that, unlike general education, which could 
be regarded as an end in itself, training had to respond to felt needs, 

29. For all of these objectives, paid educational leave could be useful and important, but 
for none of them could it be enough. The experts drew attention to a series of prerequisites 
for any success. First, great stress was laid on motivation. Existing adult education and 
training did not always correspond to the aspirations of workers. However, the motivation 
of workers is an indis'iensable condition for education and training fully to achieve their 
aims. Second, paid educational leave would have no meaning if adequate educational and 
training facilities were not available. The parallel development of such facilities, of 
appropriate educational methods and of closer co-operalion with the education and training 
authorities was as important as the provision of leave. Third, once a worker had completed a 
training programme, it was important to enable him to make use of it and to draw tangible 
benefits from it. Failure to place a trained worker in an appropriate job or to give him an 
opportunity for promotion and highei earnings would lead to frustration and tension and 
would negate the value of the leave and the training. Finally, knowledge about the facilities 
available was often lacking and a choice among them was often difficult to make. Guidance 
sfervices were therefore an important aspect of adult education and training. 

II. Statutory Provisions and Other Arrangeme>:ts 

30. Discussing the relative advantages and disadvantages of providing paid educational 
leave by the various means of public and voluntary action, that is through legislation, 
collective agreements and other arrangements, many experts stressed the need to anchor the 
right to paid educational leave in legislation, while appreciating the value of supplementary 
action through collective agreements and other arrangements. They were of the opinion that 
once the right to paid educational leave was recognised, it should be embodied in a general 
framework of law which should integrate lifelong education into the general system of 
education and training or into a separate system. General legislation, while lacking perhaps 
in flexibility, seemed to them the only way to guarantee equality of opportunity and 
uniformity of treatment. Legislation could also be used to extend provisions already 
included in collective agreements. 

3L Other experts, on the contrary, had, for a variety of reasons, reservations against 
legislating for paid educational leave. In general, they favoured making provision for paid 
educational leave through collective agreements and other arrangements. Some experts 
pointed to the flexibility of collective agreements which could be periodically reviewed and 
were therefore more easily adjustable than legislation. Besides, in many countries collective 
agreements had force of law and had resulted in achievements in the field of paid 
educational leave that were often superior to the minimum standards laid down in 
legislation. It was pointed out, moreover, that legal minima often tended to become maxima. 
Other experts added that conditions varied to such a great extent even within countries, for 
instance, as regards the size of the financial possibilities of undertakings, that legislation 
would not seem practicable. Some experts from developing countries questioned the 
possibility of implementing legislation, even if it were established, owing to lack of resources, 

32. Several experts remarked that regulation of paid educational leave through collective 
agreements alone would not ensure equal coverage of all workers. Certain categories of 
workers or even entire economic sectors may thus be excluded from the benefit of paid 
educational leave. If, as some experts pointed out, in some countries with strong trade union 
movements and large rates of unionisation paid educational leave had not been generalised, 
no headway could be made without legislation in countries where the trade union 
movements are relatively weak. 

III. Conditions Governing the Granting of Paid Educational Leave 

33. In discussing conditions governing the granting of paid educational leave the 
suggestion was put forward that several conditions seemed equally relevant and should 
therefore not be put into any particular order of priority. On the other hand some experts 
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thought that criteria such as the value of educational or training programmes to the 
undertaking and the suitability of the candidate were of greater importance than others. 
Others felt that care needed to be taken not to make these conditions too stringent as this 
might defeat the basic right of individuals to apply for paid educational leave. Several 
experts agreed, however, that criteria for selection had to be established, 

34. As to age as a condition, some experts were of the opinion that this factor needed to 
be seen in relation to other conditions. Workers of all age groups might be in need of some 
form of training or education— young workers who have not finished their initial training or 
their primary education, older workers who desire upgrading or academically trained 
personnel for advancing scientific research, etc. Further, it should be understood that no age 
limit should be set for literacy training. 

35. Several experts stressed the importance of the condition of seniority (meaning length 
of service in the undertaking) for eligibility for paid educational leave. Some experts 
maintained, however, that length of service might be considered a condition in cases wiierc 
experience was required for the training. Attention was drawn in that connection to practices 
in some countries allowing transferability of the right to paid educational leave when 
workers changed undertakings or employment. 

36. Some experts stressed that the condition of suitability of the candidate was a major 
factor governing the granting of paid educational leave for any given course. Vocational and 
educational guidance and appropriate selection procedures were considered indispensable 
for the choice of candidates. While this was relatively easy with regard to training, criteria 
for determining the suitability of candidates for genera\ civic and social education seemed, 
according to some experts, to raise considerable problems as, for instance, to the authority 
establishing these criteria or the level of knowledge of the candidate in this field. Other 
experts suggested that there should be no selection at all in the case of general education. 

37. The place at which the educational or training programme was carried out should, in 
the view of the experts who commented on this point, not raise any particular problems if 
these programmes were carried out in the undertaking. Where they were carried out 
elsewhere, problems could arise, notably that of travel costs. It was generally agreed that the 
value of the educational or training programmes to the undertaking, the occupation or the 
eco iomic sector and to the community as a whole was a major criterion for the granting of 
paid educational leave. The same was held true of the question of the accrediting of 
educ Htional or training establishments which have to meet criteria of efficiency, content and 
methods of training. It was agreed that the operation of these establishments should be the 
subject of tripartite consultation. Trade union education is, however, of more partic.lar 
concern to workers' organisations. 

38. The views of the experts varied as to the condition of membership of the candidate in 
a trade union where trade union education was concerned. Some insisted that, particularly in 
countries where the trade union movement was weak, such as in many developing countries, 
all workers whether union members or not should be able to benefit from paid educational 
leave for trade union education. According to others, this was also valid for developed 
countries since workers were increasingly called upon to participate in bipartite bodies at the 
level of the undertaking or the industry and in tripartite organisations at the national level. 
The discussion on this point brought out the difficulty of drawing a clear line between the 
civic, economic and social education of workers and trade union education. As far as the 
latter was Concerned, some experts felt that non-union members should have the possibility 
of trade union education but questioned whether they should be granted paid educational 
leave for this purpose. In the view of other experts, whatever the decision on this point, trade 
union education should take place under the auspices of or after consultation with the trade 
unions which selected the candidates. 

39. A number of points were raised in relation to the e-i'ects on the operation of the 
undertaking of workers' absence during paid educational leave. It was agreed that if the 
normal operation of the undertaking was not to be affected because of absence of workers 
on leave, a number of safeguards had to be established. Some experts, referring to practices 
in their countries, mentioned for instance the setting of ceilings on the number of workers 

Y allowed to take paid educational leave at any one time so as to avoid prejudicing the 
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Operation of the undertaking. Provision should be made for settling disagreements on this 
point. Other experts considered that all limits should be determined according to mutually 
recognised needs. While replacements needed to be found, this should not mean that persons 
avvay on educational leave, particularly higher technical, scientific and supervisory 
personnel, should have to make up time and work load after their return. Other experts 
pointed to the particular problems of small undertakings in releasing staff and of 
undertakings in general in freeing persons in key positions. Others pointed out that this 
co^ld lead to discrimination against v/orkers in small undertakings. Various resources may 
be available to small undertakings to facilitate the freeing of workers for educational leave. 
Some experts maintained that, while the freedom of workers must be respected, it was 
appropriate for workers having taken paid educational leave to return to the undertaking in 
so far as a job corresponding to their new skills could be offered. This return to the 
undertaking derived, moreover, from the legal character of paid educational leave. 

IV. Duration and Forms of Paid Educational Leave 

40. The discussion on the advantages and disadvantages of fixing minimum and 
maximum durations of paid educational leave brought out three main points of view. While 
numerous experts favoured the establishment of minimum durations, some wished to 
establish a maximum period as well; several experts were opposed to specifying any 
duration. 

41. Some of those in favour of minimum duration thought in tei. is of a given number of 
days per year, which could be cumulative over a certain period. Thus workers would know 
exactly how much leave they were entitled to for educational or training purposes. Others 
were of the opinion that minimum periods should be established through legislation, 
collective agreements or by other means but should vary with the type of training and 
education and with other factors, such as the age of the trainee. The requirements of the 
undertaking and of the economic sector were another reason to lay down specified periods. 
However, if a minimum period was to be established it would have to be ensured that 
adequate educational and training facilities existed to cope with t^e influx of people seeking 
training and education. The fixing of a specified period was regarded by some experts as 
another possible question to be dealt with in collective bargaining. 

42. With regard to financing, some experts considered that the problem of fixinf 
maximum periods arose particularly in connection with paid educational leave for training,. 
Comparison was made with other types of leave, such as sick leave. 

43. Several experts preferred not to specify durations in order to maintain as much 
flexibility as possible in this matter. Further, they felt that there were too many variables to 
be taken into account, such as the type, nature, objectives and level of training and 
education, the differences in educational and training systems, the previous education and 
training of the candidates and the place where the education or training was given. Mention 
was also made of the difficulty of determining an optimum duration, particularly as far as 
civic and social education was concerned. Moreover, i;. was questioned by some experts 
whether the fixing of a minimum perio'^ through legislation would be in the workers' interest 
since better terms might be achieved through collective agreements or through the initiative 
of employers. 

44. With regard to the different forms of release for purposes of education and training 
during working hours, such as full-time or part-time training, there was general agreement 
that all these various forms should be considered. 

V. Remuneration, Financial Aid and Problems of Cost and Financing 

45. The discussion of these points largely focused on the sharing of the costs of paid 
educational leave between governments, employers, workers' organisations and other 
bodies. These costs included remuneration and social security contributions, if any, during 
educational leave and the financing of education and training. It seemed to be widely 
accepted that the general education system, including adult education, was by and large the 

Q responsibility of the State; if, however, paid educational leave were generalised, employers 
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could be asked to meet part of the cost through payment of salaries, r.lthough the 
remuneration of workers from other sources, such as fellowships, was not excluded. But in 
the case of initial and further training, including vocational training, management education 
and training for higher scientific and technical personnel, a large proportion of the cost 
should be borrow by employers. Attention was drawn in this connection to practices in some 
countries whereby employers were reimbursed for salaries paid during educational training 
leave from public funds or from funds established by groups of undertakings so as to 
apportion expenses on the basis of the economic capacity of each undertaking, having 
regard, in particular, to the more limited resources of small undertakings. 

46. With regard to leave for trade union training, a number of experts stated that trade 
unions already contributed to the financing of training establishments aad sometimes made 
up the loss of wages suffered by the workers. For some trade unions, this burden might be 
excessive. Some experts felt that it was in the employers' interest to have experienced and 
responsible shop stewards and other workers' representatives in the undertakings; this could 
justify a contribution on the employers' part to leave for trade union training. Other experts 
pointed to the fact that trade unions, being autonomous organisations, should alone have 
responsibility for the training of their members and representatives. If necessary, financial 
aid could be provided by public funds. 

47. As to the cost that paid educational leave would entail for the economy in terms of 
loss of production, it was agreed that estimates were indeed difficult to make. Since workers 
would be replaced while on educational leave, loss of production might be unlikely but paid 
educational leave did entail additional costs which had to be faced. On the other hand, paid 
educational leave represented a major investment not only for human development but also 
for technical development and economic growth. If neglected, skills and knowledge would 
quickly become inadequate and outdated. 

VI. Provisions for Special Categories 

48. With regard to provisions for paid educational leave to be made for> or priority 
accorded to, special categories of workers, it was agreed that the discussion would be limited 
to workers in employment. For workers threatened by redundancy — for technological 
reasons, or because of mergers of undertakings, which can be foreseen by means of 
planning — arrangements for retraining through paid educational leave should be made, if 
necessary. Retraining, however, ought to include raising workers' general educational 
standards since, in view of rapidly changing technology, several occupational changes during 
working life needed to be envisaged. Attention was drawn in this connection to the fact that 
not only manual workers but also management staff and higher technical and scientific 
personnel were afl^ected by redundancy and should therefore benefit from paid educational 
leave, 

49. It was generalJy agreed that special attention needed to be given to the educational 
and training needs of young workers who had left school early. Special provisions should be 
established by law to enable them to reach adequate standards of general education. Special 
schemes for migrant workers should also be considered. Although the situation varied from 
country to country, migrant workers needed language instruction and help to adapt to the 
social and cultural life of the hcst country. There was also the problem of adults with 
inadequate levels of education and that of preparing workers for activities after retirement. 
Other special categories of workers mentioned, for whom special training and education 
needed to be provided, were handicapped people. It was also pointed out that education and 
training would have to be geared to the growing number of women in the labour force whose 
level of skills was often inferior. Attention was finally drawn to shift workers who, because 
of their difl^erent work schedules, often could not benefit to the same extent as others from 
educational and training facilities. 

VIL Use of Educational and Training Facilities 

50. It was widely agreed that the generalisation of paid educational leave required a 
great deal of planning in terms of educational and training facilities, of teaching resources. 
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and of innovation in teaching techniques. International co-operation in this field should be 
promoted, especially by UNESCO and the ILO. Data provided by experts of countries 
where training and adult education were rapidly expanding showed that if needs in this field 
were to be met, reliance on existing facilities was not realistic and consequently new 
approaches were necessary. Thus several experts stressed that training and education for 
adults had to be entirely revised, since the traditional forms were not adapted in general to 
the new needs. This applied to teaching methods, pace, content and the type of language 
used, considering the different socio-cultural background of worke:s. In contrast to 
traditional approaches, this meant that educational establishments should be widely opened 
to workers and that, likewise, the schools should go to the workers instead of the other way 
round. Such measures, it was felt, were necessary to attract to adult education workers who 
distrusted the traditional educational systems. 

51. A number of experts, particularly from countries where large-scale educational 
reforms were under way, added that the new approaches to adult education and training had 
to be built into the over-all educational system. In some other countries it was noted that 
students had been poorly prepared for employment and that the opening of schools for 
programmes of adult education led traditional educational establishments and systems to 
reconsider their purposes and methods. Therefore, close links between workplace and 
school, between university and industry, between employment and education, needed to be 
established by such means as moving the classrooms to factories and offices. Students would 
thus gain experience as workers and workers in turn would periodically become students. 

52. Several experts referred to experiences in providing education and training facilities 
of a new type in developing countries where needs could not be met by establishing facilities 
of the type used in developed countries without adapting them. Thus, certain lessons could 
be drawn from new learning processes tried in literacy programmes, whereby educational 
curricula were not imposed by the teachers on the learners but prepared with the latter's 
participation. Mention was also made of the creation of polyvalent adult education centres 
in urban communities which were geared to a variety of needs of the workers — vocational as 
well as social, civic and political needs. Courses of varying duration were held in places 
easily accessible to the workers and teaching was given by persons drawn from industry and 
trained in adult education methodology. It was pointed out that these and other kinds of 
experimentation were needed to find ways to cope with the tremendous increase in people 
needing training and education. Referring to the creation of new facilities for general 
education, such as open universities where instruction is supplemented by correspondence 
courses and television and radio, the need was mentioned to establish also open secondary 
schools for adults which should be part of paid educational leave schemes. 

VIII. Measures of Control 

53. With regard to the problem of quality control and of the accrediting of programmes 
and institutions, there was general agreement that such controls had to be established but 
that the authorities exercising control would vary according to the type of training. The 
appropriate public authorities should exercise due respon: ibility with regard to the control 
of programmes and the accrediting of educational establi ,hments. As far as training for an 
occupation was concerned, bipartite or tripartite bodies would exercise control depending on 
the auspices under which training was taking place. Whenever public funds were involved it 
was obvious that participation in control by appropriate public authorities had to be 
accepted. In the case of trade union training the trade unions were solely responsible for 
controlling programmes and training institutions. Finally, attention was drawn to the fact 
that the accrediting of programmes and institutions was necessary because of the large 
variety of establishments and programmes, some of which were of substandard quality. 



IX. MOTivA r:ON, Selection of Candidates, Co-operation 

54. It was unanimously recognised that special attention should be paid to the problem 
of the motivation of workers so that they might be in a position to draw full benefit from the 
Q educational and training facilities ofTered. A wide exchange of views took place on the 
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different factors in motivation and on the principal motive which led workers not only to 
decide to take a training course but also to continue their effort until it was concluded. 
Among the numerous elements considered were the importance of adequate prior 
information and orientation as well as factors such as age, length of service, family situation, 
basic education, occupational experience, level of skill, etc. On LiC other hand, the incentives 
to improve knowledge and skills varied considerably from one worker to another, depending 
on occupational categories and groups, on sectors of activity and according to the types of 
paid educational leave. 

55. It was agreed that it was fundamental for workers to be motivated and make their 
own choices. Each worker should be able to decide freely and in full knowledge of the facts, 
in his own interest as well as in that of the community. Several experts indicated that, 
particularly for the least skilled workers whose earnings were low, the most important 
element would be the granting of immediate advantages of a material nature. In fact, before 
taking paid educational leave, the candidate should assess the relative pay increase 
anticipated after receiving training and his effort would therefore be seen in the light of the 
improvement in his standard of living. In the view of some experts, pay increases granted as 
a consequence of the improvement of knowledge or skills could in certain cases lead to 
difficulties because of the disturbing effects on the pay structure and the tensions which 
might He created between workers. In these circumstances it might perhaps be preferable to 
provide beforehand, for example, for special allowances of varying amounts according to the 
results obtained and the advantages anticipated for the enterprise. Moreover, as regards 
promotion, it would be unrealistic to envisage the immediate and automatic promotion of 
workers having taken an educational or training course. But account should be taken of the 
improved qualifications of workers in considering future promotions. 

56. Numerous experts stated, nevertheless, that financial motivation while necessary, 
was neither sufficient nor the most important factor. It would be misleading to think that 
only the prospect of a wage increase or of a promotion would be suflicient to encourage a 
worker already in employment to undertake the effort of training, especially when the course 
was of long duration and called for certain sacrifices in time or money. In particular in the 
case of nommanual workers and medium- and high-level management staff or in the case of 
courses of general education, social and trade union education, motivation was not 
nccessLirUy ofnn exclusively material character. In these cases the wish to be trained formed 
part of the much larger framework of the aspirations and expectations of a growing number 
of workers involving, on the one hand, a broadening of their individual abilities, particularly 
in respect of cultural level and, on the other hand, a greater participation in the operation of 
their enterprise and in the economic, social and political development of their national 
community. 

57. The .success of paid educational leave programmes depended to a large extent on the 
giving of the appropriate information to all concerned and on the quality of the orientation 
and counselling. The information should be as complete as possible — that is, it should be 
concerned with the evolution of techniques and occupations, with educational and training 
facilities and with immediate and future job openings. Moreover, this information should be 
provided by all the authorities and institutions participating in the planning and setting 
up of programmes — tb > principal responsibility, however, falling on the public authorities. 

58. The counselling and orientation of workers should also be part of the responsibility 
of the public authorities but be decentralised and carried out with the effective collaboration 
of workers* and employers* organisations. In all cases oricnLation should offer the maximum 
number of possibilities and allow candidates to choose freely. 

59. The problems raised by the selection of candidates or rather by the dete'*.;imation of 
priorities among candidates for various kinds of education and training were examined from 
the point of view of the criteria being applied and the particular body responsible for a 
decision in the matter. The experts agreed that the wishes of the workers, o ; whom no 
o priori decisions should be imposed, should be respected as strictly as possible. However, 
the use of criteria of a very general nature, for example of a political character, should be 
avoided. The type of programme envisaged in direct relation with the wishes of the 

Q candidate should be considered with the maximum of objectivity. The two most important 
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criteria to remember migiit be, first, the readiness of the worker to improve himself and, 
second, his general suitability for a course of education of the cultural or social type and his 
capacity and professional qualifications for a training course, 

60. Paid educational leave, to the extent that it is in the interest of the community and 
represents a productive investment, should at all stages of its organisation and in all fields 
concerned be the subject of effective and close collaboration between all those 
concerned — i.e. not only the workers, the employers, and the institutions of education and 
training but also the State, which represents the general interest on the national as well as the 
local level. This should be done whatever the measures or the form in which public aid is 
granted. It was necessary that this collaboration should be established on a permanent basis 
at difTerent levels. Several experts pointed in this connection to the creation of a national 
bocy, council or committee responsible for the identification of needs as well as ot the 
administration and control of programmes. In addition, at the level of undertakings, 
bipartite bodies should be associated in the planning and development of programmes. 

X. Future Activities or the ILO ^ 

61. Satisfaction was expressed that the Governing Body of the ILO had, in proposing to 
the General Conference the adoption of international instruments in this matter, recognised 
the importance of the development of the right to and facilities for paid educational leave. A 
number of experts suggested that a Convention could lay down the minimum principles and 
the criteria of a general nature without establishing norms that would be too rigid; a 
Recommendation could mention the different methods of application and the various 
proceHiircs in order to guide national authorities in the drafting of realistic and appropriate 
regulations. Other experts, however, took the view that it was premature to take a stand on 
the form of the instrument or instruments that might be adopted. 

62. Finally, several experts expressed the hope that the ILO would use the means at its 
disposal to continue to study the situation and the problems concerning pa^d educational 
leave in the different countries and to disseminate as widely as possible the information 
gathered. The ILO should be in a position to furnish technical assistance to governments 
requesting it in order to help them to plan and implement programmes in this field. 

XI. Summary 

63. The Meeting of Experts considered it desirable to summarise the main ideas 
developed in the report on which there was a consensus of opinion. 

(1) The principle of paid educational leave should be regarded as a new social right 
responding to the real needs of modern society: first, the need for lifelong education and 
social and cultural advancement; and, second, the need to promote the training necessary to 
keep pace with technological progress and to enable vvorkers to fulfil their economic and 
social responsibilities. 

(2) Having regard to these objectives, three main types of educational leave can be 
identified: 

(a) general, social and civic education; 

(b) training at all levels; 

(c) trade union education. 

(3) The conditions under which paid educational leave is granted should be based on the 
following general principles: it should be available to all workers without any discrimination 
and those taking paid educational leave should not suffer financial loss or other adverse 
consequences. 

(4) Special provisions concerning paid educational leave should be established to meet the 
specific needs of particular categories of workers, particularly the underprivileged ones. 

(5) In the case of young workers who left school at an early age, special provisions for 
paid educational leave should be established by law to enable them to reach adequate 
standards of general education. 
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(6) Minimum paid educational leave should be established by law and/or by collective 
agreement. Arrangements for paid educational leave should take into account: 

(a) the suitability of the programmes; 

(b) the needs of the undertaking; 

(c) the needs of the workers. 

(7) Arrangements for paid educational leave should be the joint concern of the public 
authorities, workers' and employers' organisations and the institutions providing education 
or training. Trade union education and training should be the sole responsibilit}- of trade 
unions as regards selection of candidates and approval of programmes. Adequate systems of 
counselling and information should be established by public authorities with the 
collaboration of workers' and employers' organisations. 

(8) The cost of programmes of paid educational leave should be met by >1ie public 
authorities, employers, and educational or training bodies, depending on particular 
programmes; workers' organisations might be asked to contribute in the case of trade union 
education. 

(9) Recognition of the right to paid educational leave will require the use of substantial 
resources and a full awareness of the considerable possibiHties it opens up for social 
progress. Careful planning would be required to mobilise available educational facilities, 
including universities, technical colleges, schools, broadcasting and television agencies, adult 
education centres, workers' education bodies, etc. This presupposes a general commitment 
on the part of governments, employers, workers and the entire community. 

(10) The Meeting of Experts requests the ILO to continue to study the problem of paid 
educational leave, to disseminate information and to furnish wherever practicable any 
technical assistance needed. It notes with satisfaction that the Governing Body has placed 
this question on the agenda of the 58th (1973) Session of the International Labour Conference, 
and it hopes that the Conference will adopt appropriate international instruments 
to ensure the development of paid educational leave in member States. 
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Resolution concerning Paid Educational Leave, Adopted by the International Labour 

Conference ^ 

(49th (1965) Session) 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 

Noiing that the development of modern society, which is largely conditioned by scientific 
and technological progress both in industrialised and in developing countries, calls for new 
and ever-widening knowledge which cannot be provided solely through initial general 
schooling and vocational training, and that it is therefore desirable to promote for the workers 
appropriate continuing education to facilitate their adjustment to contemporary 
occupational, educational and civic requirements. 

Noting that such education enables workers in the developing countries to r pate 
more effectively in the task of economic and social development of their , and 

constitutes a positive contribution to the implementation of econor/ social 
development plans. 

Noting that some countries have already made progress towards providini^ a measure of 
paid educational leave for workers. 

Noting that workers who are dependent on their wage or salary, to the extent that they 
do not yet benefit from paid educational leave, must either sacrifice free time intended for 
recreation or forgo the possibility of continuing their education, and that it is therefore in 
their interest that new forms of further education be developed and encouraged; 

1. Calls on the governments of ail States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation as well as on the employers' organisations and trade unions to take effective 
action by statutory means, through collective agreements or any other means, according to 
national practice, towards ensuring the access of workers to various types of paid 
educational leave, as distinct from holidays with pay for recreational purposes, in order to 
give them the opportunity and incentive to acquire the further education and training which 
they need to carry out their duties at the workplace and assume their responsibilities as 
members of the community. 

2. Invites the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to request the 
Director-General to compile information concerning legislative and collective agreement 
provisions and other arrangements relating to paid educational leave, existing in the States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation, as well as the methods employed in 
such States to ensure to workers who benefit from educational leave compensation for wages 
or salary lost. / 

3. Invites the Governing Body to request the Director-Gei. al to undertake surveys in 
the light of the above-mentioned studies with a view to the adoption by the International 
Labour Conference of an international instrument concerning paid educational leave. 



^ Adopted on 23 June 1965 by 207 votes in favour, 41 against, vith 15 abstentions. 
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Resolution (No, 67) concerning Paid Educational Leave for Occupational and Educational 
Improvement \ Adopted by the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 

Workers 

(Sixth Session, Geneva, 4-14 December 1967) 

The Advisory Committee on Salaried and Professional Workers, 
Having been convened by the Governing Body of the International Labour Oflicc, 
Having met at Geneva in its Sixth Session from 4 to 14 December 1967, 
Noting with satisfaction that the International Labour Conference at its 46th Session 
adopted the Vocational Training Recommendation, 1962 (No. 1 17), 

Noting further that at its 49th Session the Conference adopted a resolution concerning 
paid educational leave, intended to promote the general and social education of non-manual 
workers and also to improve the level of present and future professional qualification and so 
provide for occupational readaptation. 

Considering that vocational training is not an end in itself but a means of developing the 
capacities of the individual, taking employment possibilities into account, and of thus 
permitting the use of human capacities with due respect for the worker's personality and in 
the common interests of the worker and of society. 

Considering that training is a process which may be pursued during an entire occupa- 
tional lifetime and should be conceived with the active participation and under the control of 
the employers' and workers' organisations. 

Considering that the sciences and modern techniques are developing at an increasing 
pace, which implies that the workers experience a continuing improvement of their 
professional and general knowledge; 

Adopts this fourteenth day of December 1967 the following resolution: 
The Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers invites the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Ollice to accelerate the necessary action with a 
view to complying with the request made in paragraph 3 of the resolution adopted by the 
49lh Session of the International Labour Conference in 1965 concerning paid educational 
leave, in view of the importance of this question for non-manual workers. 

Resolution (No. 64) concerning Paid EdiicatioM::! Leave to Enable Workers in the Textile 
Industry to Raise Their Standard of Education and to Facilitate Their Retraining and 
Vocational Readjustment 2, Adopted by the Textiles Committee 

(Eighth Session, Geneva, 29 April-IO May 1968) 

The Textiles Committee of the International Labour Organisation, 
Having met at Geneva in its Eighth Session from 29 April to 10 May 1968, 
Noting with satisfaction that the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, at its 46th Session, adopted a Recommendation concerning vocational 
training, 1962 (No. 117), 

Noting that, at its 49th Session in 1965, the Conference adopted a resolution concerning 
paid educational leave calling on the governments of all States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation as well as on the employers' organisations and trade unions to 
take effective action by statutory means, through collective agreements or any other means, 
according to national practice, towards ensuring the access of workers to various types of 
paid educational leave, as distinct from holidays with pay for recreational purposes, in order 
to give them the opportunity and incentiv'e to acquire the further education and training 
which they need to carry out their duties at the workplace and assume their responsibilities 
as members of the community '\ 



^ Adopted by 70 votes in favour, 41 against, with 10 abstentions. 
* Adopted by 84 votes in favour, 26 against, with 36 abstentions. 
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Noting that the problem of illiteracy among workers in the textile industries of 
developing countries seriously hampers the efforts being made towards the rapid economic 
and social development of those countries, and considering that the governments concerned 
must do their utmost towards solving this problem by laying down essential guidelines to 
facilitate the acquisition of the general and specific skills required by the speeding up of 
technical progress and technological change in the textile industry, 

Considering that all workers of either sex employed in the textile industry must be given 
the opportunity to raise their educational level, to improve their skills and, if necessary, to 
become vocationally readjusted or to acquire a new skill; 

Adopts this tenth day of May 1968 the following resolution: 

The Textiles Committee: 

(a) calls on the governments of all States Members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion as well as on the employers' organisations and trade unions to take the steps 
mentioned above in the resolution concerning paid educational leave, applying them to 
workers in the textile industry; 

(b) invites the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to t^ike the necessary 
action outlined in the same resolution concerning paid educational leave and, in 
particular, to instruct the Director-General to undertake research within the fextile 
industry, the results of which should be made available to the International Labour 
Conference but which should also be brought to the attention of the Ninth Session of 
the Textiles Committee. 



Resolution (No. 79) concerning Paid Educational Leave for the Improvement of the General 
Education, Occupational Skill and Retraining of Persons Employed in the Construction 
Industry ^ Adopted by the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 

(Eighth Session, Geneva, 19-30 My 1971) 

The Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of the International 
Labour Organisation, 

Having been convened by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and 

Having met at Geneva in its Eighth Session from 19 to 30 July 1971, 

Considering that the rapid pace of technological progress in the construction industry 

makes higher demands in regard to the general and vocational education of building 

workers. 

Emphasising that the present technological progress in the construction industry produces 
conditions leading to the partial redundancy of the labour force, which makes it increasingly 
important to improve the occupational skill and retraining of the workers with a view to 
dealing with unemployment and creating further opportunities for employment, 

Bearing in mind that technological progress in the construction industry produces 
conditions conducive to the gradual reduction of working hours, increased leisure time for 
building workers and expanded opportunities for them to raise their general educational 
standards and their retraining. 

Noting that the International Labour Conference at its 49th (1965) Session adopted a 
resolution concerning paid educational leave in which stress was laid on the need for 
measures aiming at " ensuring the access of workers to various types of paid educational 
leave, as distinct from holidays with pay for recreational purposes, in order to give them the 
opportunity and incentive to acquire the further education and training which they need to 
carry out their duties at the workplace and assume their responsibilities as members of the 
conimunity 

Noting with satisfaction that the Governing Body of the ILO at its 183rd (May-June 
1971) Session decided to include an item on paid educational leave in the agenda of the 58th 
(1973) Session of the International Labour Conference, 



^ Adopted by 125 votes in favour, none against, with 1 abstention. 
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Noting furthermore that the Programme and Budget of the ILO for 1972-73 contains 
provisions for holding in 1972 a Meeting of Experts on Paid Educational Leave to prepare 
the way for the discussion of this question at the Conference, 

Mindful that the granting of paid educational leave is one of the concrete measures that 
can effectively contribute towards implemeiUation of the aims set out by the ILO in the 
World Employment Programme; 

Adopts this twenty-ninth day of July 1971 the following resolution: 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office is invited to bring the present 
resolution of the Committee concerning paid educational leave to the notice of the Meeting 
of Experts on Paid Educational Leave and of the 58th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, and to draw their attention to the need for their findings to be applicable '.o 
persons employed in the construction industry. 



